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American People Must Be Fair 
To School Teachers 


The following editorial appeared on the front page of The Washington Teamster and is an example of the 


support of the teachers’ cause by the AFL labor press. 


ae large number of school teachers’ strikes 
and threatened strikes throughout the coun- 
try today should arouse the people to a sense 
of their responsibility and their danger. These 
strikes prove that the public has failed to under- 
stand the plight of the splendid men and women 
who comprise the teaching staffs of our schools. 

School teachers would never strike except in 
desperation. That they have at last taken up 
the weapon of last resort to protect their own 
welfare is a challenge to our fairness and our 
honesty. The public must, therefore, without 
further delay, take constructive action to right 
the long standing wrongs of the teachers. 
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CHOOL teachers and professors have always 
been miserably underpaid. There was a 
time, not so very long ago, when pinch-penny 
school boards hired men and women of little 
training, at starvation wages, to teach the few 
boys and girls not working on the farm or in 
the factory, the mere rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. . . . Compulsory attendance 
was unknown or unenforced. There were few 
high schools and fewer colleges. A very mini- 
mum of educational opportunity for the children 
of the common people seemed to be the goal. 
Perhaps in those early days our country did 
not need so many school-trained men and women. 
. .. Hands did most of the work now performed 
by the machine. Strong backs were in greater 
demand than trained minds. Education was_a 
luxury; higher education was available only to 
the fortunate or the wealthy. Training in the 
arts and sciences, as we know them today, was 
- impossible. Wages and living standards were 
low; always the wages of the teachers and pro- 
fessors were in the low brackets. 
oe. ¢ 


W* live in a new and different world today. 
.. . Life is no longer simple; it grows more 
complex with each passing day. The old methods 
fail to solve our problems. We must have new 
methods, new tools, better thinking, greater 
vision, if our civilization is to survive self-admin- 


istered shocks. Education, in all its branches, 
is a must for those who hope to live in peace 
amid the complexities of the modern world. 

The American people accepted long ago the 
philosophy of public education, at public ex- 
pense. That we have partly understood our 
needs and that we have provided for them in 
some measure, is shown by the number of new 
school buildings we have erected and the libraries 
and scientific equipment we have assembled, 
mostly within the last generation. But we have 
overlooked the human side of education almost 
entirely. We have not forced our school boards, 
our legislators, our government to accept the 
doctrine that teachers must receive financial 
rewards related to the value of their work. 

We do not criticize all school boards or legisla- 
tors. That would be unfair. Many have 
struggled against restrictive laws, against selfish 
taxpayers who control great wealth, in a vain 





effort to keep the schools and the teachers abreast | 


of industrial progress. In Seattle and many other 
western cities the school boards are alert to the 
present danger; they know that school income 
and taxes must increase greatly. They under- 
stand the need for higher wages for teachers and 
for improvement and change in our school sys- 
tem. The coming session of our legislature will 
see this question fought out. Experts have pre- 
pared a revealing report on school requirements, 
which cannot be shelved, for the public will de- 
mand intelligent, progressive action. 


* * * 
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OT only does our country need the schools | 


and the teachers more than ever, but youth 


is also demanding more and better educational | 


opportunities. Never before was there such 4 
seeking after knowledge: the opportunity to de- 
velop the highest type of citizens was never 
greater. 

Physical education, too long in the back- 


ground, must take its proper place in the schools | 


of tomorrow. Strong bodies must be built while 
active minds are trained. . . . The schools must 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Teacher's Real Income 
Declines 20%, 1939-46 


During the period between 1939 and 1946 
the average industrial worker’s income rose from 
$24.52 weekly to $44.22, an increase of 80%. 
In this same period the farmer’s average annual 
income rose from $692 to $2560, an increase of 
270%, and the income of the average business 
man (unincorporated) rose 104%. Corporation 
profits on net worth rose, during this period, 
from 4.7% before taxes to 12.4%, an increase 
of 164%; the percent earned after taxes rose 
from 3.6% to 7.4%, an increase of 106%. 

These figures, published in the February 1947 
issue of the AFL’s Labor’s Monthly Survey, are 
based on the President’s Economic Report, Janu- 
ary 8, 1947, and on statistics from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

When adjustments for increased living costs 
and taxes are made, however, the increases in 
income shrink considerably. During these seven 
years the “real” income, adjusted for these two 
factors, rose only 22% for the average worker, 
155% for the farmer, and 25% for the business 
proprietor (unincorporated). 

Of special significance to AFT members is 
the statement in Labor’s Monthly Survey that 
the teacher's income, adjusted for taxes and 
higher living costs, not only failed to increase 
during this period, but actually declined 20%. 


AFT Sends Delegates 
To UNESCO Conference 


AFT Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli 
has been appointed by President William Green 
of the AFL as one of two delegates to represent 
the AFL at the UNESCO meetings in Philadel- 
phia March 24-26. The second delegate from 
the AFL will be Nelson Cruikshank, Director of 
Social Security of the AFL. Selma Borchardt, 
AFT Washington representative, will attend the 
meetings as a consultant and member of the 
national advisory group. As a national educa- 
tional organization, AFT is entitled to two 
delegates. These special delegates will be Mrs. 
Rebecca Simonson, AFT vice-president, who has 
represented the AFT at a number of United 
Nations meetings, and Mildred Berleman, editor 
of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 











AFL Committee Condemns 
Salary Rating Scheme 

HE Permanent Committee on Education of 

the American Federation of Labor, meeting 
at AFL headquarters in Washington, D.C. on 
March 5 to consider recent developments in the 
crisis facing American education, condemned in 
no uncertain terms the proposal of Chamber of 
Commerce groups that teachers be rated by “ob- 
jective” scales and their salaries determined by 
scores made on such scales. The Committee 
pointed out that no rating system has ever been 
devised, or ever will be devised, which is suffi- 
ciently accurate that it may be used fairly and 
justly in determining the salaries of teachers. 
The Committee stated that under any system of 
paying teachers according to rating scales the 
higher salary will be paid to the teachers who 
are politically able rather than to teachers who 
are professionally competent in the classroom. 
The Committee further stated that the proposed 
plan of basing salaries on rating scales would 
lay the schools wide open to political favoritism. 

It was reported at the meeting that Chamber 
of Commerce groups are also advocating repeal 
of teacher tenure laws throughout the nation. 
The Committee condemned this program and 
declared that adding to the insecurity of teachers 
and exposing them to political exploitation with- 
out the protection of tenure laws would tend to 
aggravate seriously the critical condition of the 
nation’s school systems. 

In contrast to the salary-rating scheme spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce groups as 
an economy measure but camouflaged as a merit 
system, the AFL Committee declared that the 
number of years of university training and the 
number of years of experience in the classroom 
are the only objective criteria on which teachers’ 
salaries may fairly be based. 


US. Commissioner of Education 
Confers with Committee 


In connection with the AFT program of es- 
tablishing more adequate research in the fields 
of salaries, tenure, retirement, school finance, 


4 


etc., in the Office of Education, Dr. John Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, ap. 
peared before the Committee and discussed at 
some length the deplorable lack of both funds 
and staff for carrying on this type of research 
which is so vital in meeting the present crisis in 
American education. Plans were made for en- 


listing AFL support in securing from the federal | 


government a more adequate budget for special 
research services in the Office of Education. 

During the discussion on salaries, Irvin Kuenz- 
li, AFT Secretary-Treasurer, asked Dr. Stude- 
baker his opinion regarding the proposal of local 
and state Chamber of Commerce groups that 
teachers’ salaries and salary increments be based 
on rating scales. Dr. Studebaker replied that 
he had always recognized that some teachers 
were better. than others, but that no system had 
ever been devised which would indicate how 
many dollars a certain teacher is better than 
another teacher. Dr. Studebaker stated that he 
was one of the first superintendents in the United 
States to advocate and to introduce the principle 
of the single salary schedule, but that he had 
opposed the idea of basing teachers’ salaries on 
rating scales, because of the inaccuracy of such 
scales. 

The following persons in attendance at the 
meeting served as consultants: Selma Borchardt, 








AFT Washington representative; Florence | 


Thorne, Research Director of the AFL; John 
Connors, AFT vice-president and Director of 
the Workers Education Bureau of America; 
Arthur Elder, AFT vice-president and chairman 
of the Advisory Committee of the Workers Edu- 


cation Service of the Division of Labor Stand- | 


ards of the Department of Labor. AFT Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Kuenzli is a member of the AFL 
Permanent Committee on Education. 





Georgia Develops Plans 


For Recruitment of Teachers 


The Georgia State Board of Education has 
authorized one staff member with a secretary to 
work out better teacher recruitment policies. 
This member will collect and organize data on 
teacher supply and demand, and work with local 
groups in studying qualities which characterize 
promising teacher candidates. Work will also 
be carried on in cooperation with guidance staffs 
in high schools to help young people see the 
opportunities in the teaching field. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER No. 2, 1946-47 
By SELMA BORCHARDT 


AFT Vice-President and Washington Representative 


February 22, 1947 
Fellow Teachers: 


There is no need in Washington for any pres- 
sure to convince Congress that it should enact 
legislation to provide federal aid for education. 
Congress is fully aware of the need for federal 
aid to help maintain our schools. The majority 
of the members would gladly vote for aid IF they 
had a chance to vote for a bill which would not, 
in the course of its passage, arouse antagonisms 
in large blocs of our population. It’s the same 
old story of yesteryear. The personalities have 
changed; the form of the bills has changed; 
even the strategy has changed. But the issue 
which has delayed the enactment of legislation 
providing for federal aid for education remains 
the same. 

The issue is: Whether federal funds will 
be available to aid in raising educational stand- 
ards in all of the schools of the nation, church 
supported schools as well as public schools. 

At the present time, it seems likely that a 
federal aid bill will reach the floor of the Senate. 
There is also a strong likelihood that some time 
before this Congress adjourns (not necessarily 
this session of this Congress) the Senate will 
enact a federal aid bill. 

However, both the form of the bill as presented 
and enacted by the Senate and the method by 
which it will reach the Senate floor will determine 
what action, if any, will be taken by the House. 

It cannot be said too strongly that unless the 
Senate adopts a bill which faces the question of 
aid for all children in both publicly supported 
and church supported schools in a manner which 
is acceptable to both groups, there is practically 
no chance of any action on this subject by the 
House. 

In addition, we must recognize that the grow- 
ing demand for curtailment of the federal budget 
will make the enactment of any aid bill far more 
difficult as time goes on. 


Up to February 15, about a dozen bills had 
been introduced which would provide federal 


funds for educational programs. These include: - 
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S. 81—(GREEN-McGRATH) 

AVAILABILITY: Exchusively to supplement salaries of 
public school teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

AMOUNT: No fixed total sum mentioned; bill author- 
izes “such sums as may be necessary.” 

BASIS OF ALLOCATION: $15 per pupil on a basis 
of average daily attendance, to every school district 
applying therefor. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

Relative need among the states net considered. 

Bill is a general support bill; not aid for equalization 
among the states. 

No provision for maintenance of educational stand- 
ards set forth; all teachers are to be aided. 

Schools must maintain their last year’s salary levels. 

Any form of federal control of educational program 
prohibited. 

DEFINITION OF TEACHER: Teacher is one “en- 
gaged in instruction, but does not include persons en- 
gaged solely in the supervision of instruction.” 


S. 170—(McCARRAN) 

AVAILABILITY: For supplementing the salaries 
of teachers in the public elementery and public secondary 
schools. 

AMOUNT: $600 million for 1948; “such sum as may 
be riecessary thereafter.” 

BASIS OF ALLOCATION: A form of matching fed- 
eral and state-local funds. 

A. For each $100 to $1000 paid by the state, the 

federal government pays $25. 

B. For each additional $100 to $2000 paid by state 
and local, federal government pays $15. 

C.-For each additional $100 to $3000 paid by 
state and local, federal government pays $10. 

D. For each additional $100 to $4000 paid by 
state and local, federal government pays $5. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

Relative need of the states not considered ; bill requires 
matching from poorer states on exactly same basis as is 
required of richer states. 

Bill is a general support bill; not aid for equalization 
among the states. 

No provision for maintenance of educational stand- 
ards set forth; all teachers are to be aided. 

Schools must maintain their last year’s salary levels. 

Any form of federal control of educational progra 
prohibited. ' 

DEFINITION OF TEACHER: Although the bill pro- 
vides funds for “school teachers,” the bill does not de- 
fine the term “teacher.” 


S. 199—(AIKEN) 
AVAILABILITY: 
For current expenses for public elementary and public 








secondary schools, to supplement the educational budget 
of the several states (no specific purposes given) and 

For non-public, tax-exempt schools and school sys- 
tems (elementary and secondary) not to exceed 60% of 
their actual expenses incurred in providing transporta- 
tion of pupils, school health examinations and related 
school health services, purchase of non-religious, instruc- 
tional supplies and equipment, including books. 

AMOUNT: 

For public schools: 

ist year, $400 million or $20 per pupil (whichever is 
the greater). 

2nd year, $600 million or $30 per pupil (whichever is 
the greater). 

3rd year, $800 million or $40 per pupil (whichever is 
the greater). 

4th year, one billion or $50 per pupil (whichever is the 
greater). 

Sth year, and thereafter, one billion, $200 million, or 
$60 per pupil (whichever is the greater). 

For non-public, tax-exempt schools, $60 million. 

BASIS OF ALLOCATION: For the public schools: 
Ratio that the number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance in the public elementary and secondary schools 
in any state bears to the total number of pupils in the 
elementary and secondary schools of all the states. 

For the non-public schools: To be apportioned to the 
states in the proportion that the number of pupils 
attending non-public tax-exempt schools of secondary 
grade or less bears to the total number of such pupils in 
all the states. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

1. Authorizes state educational authority to determine 
policies under which the state’s funds shall be expended. 

2. Prescribes a system of reports. 

3. Requires states and local subdivisions to maintain 
present educational expenditure per pupil (not teachers’ 
salaries) provided that such sum is not greater than $100. 

4. Requires appropriation from states (beginning 1950) 
of not less than the following schedule including funds 
appropriated in this Act: 

For the ist year $50, including $30 from state and 
local funds. 

For the 2nd year $60, including $30 from state and 
local funds. 

For the 3rd year $70, including $30 from state and 
local funds. 

For the 4th year $80, including $30 from state and 
local funds. 

For the Sth year $100, including $30 from state and 

local funds. 
(i.e. Federal contribution is to be increased annually 
and added to a state basic requirement of $30 per 

pupil in A.D.A.) 

5. Mandatory provisions safeguarding equal sharing in 
funds for all population groups in any state. 

6. Prohibition against any federal control. 

7. School year is to be 175 days in computing A.D.A.; 
but no requirement that the school year shall have 175 
days. 

8. Essentially an aid-support bill; not an equalization 
bill. 

9. Prohibits federal control of education and reserves 


educational administration to the several states. 
10. Provides more nearly the amount of aid needed 
than does any other bill before the Congress. 


S. 472—{TAFT-HILL-THOMAS-SMITH-TOBEY) 


PURPOSE: To more nearly equalize public elementary 
and secondary school opportunities among the several 
states by granting federal funds for all types of educa- 
tion for the state’s current educational program in such 
a manner as to grant proportionately greater funds 
where the needs are greater; 2% of the total sum to be 
used for administrative purposes. 

To aid education in the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Alaska, D.C., the Canal Zone, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

AMOUNT: 

$150 million for the first year. 
$200 million for the second year. 
$250 million for each year thereafter. 

BASIS OF ALLOCATION: 

A. The number of children 5-17 in any state multi- 
plied by 40, and 

B. The average annual income of any state for any 
5 of the last 7 years multiplied by 1.1%. 

(These two computations are the bases for all other 
computations.) 

The federal government shall then give to any state 
between the amount calculated under A and the amount 
calculated under B, providing, however, for the follow- 
ing adjustments: 

1. Compute the percentage ratio of the amount spent 
in each state from local and state revenues for cur- 
rent expenditures, to the average annual income 
payment of the state, and when this percentage ratio 
is less than 2.5, then the amount of federal aid to be 
paid the state shall be proportionately reduced. 

2. Compute the percentage ratio of the estimated cur- 
rent expenditures in each state from local and state 
revenue for elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion to the average annual income payments for each 
state, and when this percentage ratio is less than 2.2, 
such state shall be ineligible to receive any part of 
the funds authorized in the Act for that year, and 
until such time as there is a percentage ratio equal to 
or greater than 2.2. 

3. If the total federal sum available is not sufficient 
in any year to pay all eligible states the full amount of 
federal aid due each state, as outlined aljove, then the 
amount of federal aid paid to each eligible state shall 
be duly apportioned among the eligible states. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

Seeks to effect an equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities among the public schools among the several 
states. 

States which authorize use of state and local funds for 
non-public schools may expend federal funds given in 
this act for non-public schools, in same manner as state 
funds are expended. 

Provision for system of reports (but not a plan of 
how funds will be used before they are expended) is set 
forth. 

Prohibits federal control of educational administration. 
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Protects rights of minority groups. 

Every state is to set up an apportionment plan “to 
make available not later than the fourth year of the 
operation of this Act and each year thereafter, from all 
sources to all local jurisdictions, not less than $40 per 
annum per pupil in average daily attendance for cur- 
rent expenditures” for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

(“All sources” would include the federal funds pro- 
vided in this bill.) 

Requires states to maintain their present total educa- 
tional budgets for the elementary and secondary schools 
or the average per pupi! in average daily attendance 
expenditure and to maintain average monthly teachers’ 
salaries paid in 1947, exclusive of funds provided in 
this Act. 

Makes provision for the right of appeal to Commis- 
sioner of Education and to the federal courts. 


H. R. 140—(PACE) 


Practically the same as the Taft Bill, except: $300 
million is appropriated annually beginning the first year; 
provides that no state shall be apportioned less than $3 
per child (5-17) ; earmarks “‘not less than 60% of funds 
so allotted for teachers’ salaries”; but does not define 
teacher. 


H. R. 156—(WELCH) 


Is practically identical with S. 472, except that in 
section of the bill in which S. 472 (Taft Bill) provides 
that no federal funds shall be expended for non-public 
schools, except in such manner as the states under 
their respective laws may expend state funds for similar 
purposes, the Welch Bill provides that: 


If a State is not permitted by law to disburse the 
funds paid to it under this Act to non-profit educa- 
tional agencies operating schools which children may 
attend in compliance with the State’s compulsory 
education laws, the United States Commissioner of 
Education shall withhold from the funds appor- 
tioned to any such State under section 4 of this Act 
the same proportion of the funds as the number of 
children between the ages of five and seventeen, 
inclusive, attending non-public schools within the 
State is of the total number of persons of those ages 
within the State attending school. The Commissioner 
shall disburse the funds so withheld directly to the 
non-public schools within said State for the same 
purposes and subject to the same conditions as are 
authorized or required with respect to the disburse- 
ments to schools within the State by the State edu- 
cational agency. 


S. 259—(PEPPER) 
PURPOSE: Federal aid to promote nursery and 
kindergarten education in public schools. 
AMOUNT: $6 million rising to $16 million in five 
years, 
ALLOCATION: Relative percentage in state of chil- 
dren to total population. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: Funds to be 
Spent as state authority may determine. 
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H. R. 1722—(WINSTEAD) 

PURPOSE: Aid for general educational work in the 
states as prescribed by their respective legislatures. 

AMOUNT: $100 million the first year to be increased 
annually by $50 million until $300 million is reached. 

ALLOCATION: In proportion that the school popu- 
lation (5-20) of any state bears to the total school popu- 
lation (5-20). 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

1. Entire administrative program to be left up to the 
states. 

2. Audit provided for. 

3. State reports required, showing how money was 
spent; U.S. Commission of Education to make com- 
posite report. 

4. School year of 160 days required. 

5. States required to maintain 1946 average educa- 
tional expenditure per person. 

6. Minority races have some protection. 

7. 1% of total sums available for U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for administrative purposes. 

8. Funds available for non-public schools if state so 
desires. , 


H. R. 1762—(WHITTEN) 


Exactly the-same as H.R. 1722. 


H. R. 957—(COLE) 

PURPOSE: Seeks to give aid to help the states. 

Provides for the promotion of moral, temperance and 
character education and for training teachers for this 
special teaching. 

AMOUNT: $500,000 the first year, to be increased 
each year until $3,000,000 is reached to aid in furthering 
state cooperation programs. 

$1,000,000 for the first year, increased up to $5,000,000 
for training teachers to teach “character training, includ- 
ing moral standards, ethics, temperance, and good citizen- 
ship.” 

ALLOCATION: On a state census basis. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

1. Establishes a Federal Board for Character Educa- 
tion and for similar state boards on which shall serve, 
in addition to the US. Commissioner of Education, “not 
less than one representative of each of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish religious faiths.” 

2. The Board shall “so far as may be practicable . . . 
encourage the use of persons honorably discharged from 
the military forces of the United States in the teacher 
training programs.” 

3. State must submit plans to show “the kinds of char- 
acter education for which it is proposed that the appro- 
priation shall be used.” 

4. Teacher training shall be given only in public 
schools “to persons who have had adequate experience or 
contact in the line of work for which they are prepar- 
ing themselves as teachers . . . and the State Board with 
the approval of the Federal Board shall establish mini- 
mum requirements for such experience or contact for 
teachers .. .” 

(Note: There is no definition of what shall constitute 
“experience,” nor as to what is “adequate.” It is to be 
observed, however, that “experience” or “contact” may 
be acceptable.) 











H. R. 1803—(ABERNATHY) 
Exactly like the Winstead Bill, H.R. 1722. 


H. R. 1870—(BATTLE) 
Companion Bill of the Taft Bill. 


H. R. 1942—(LANDIS) 

PURPOSE: To raise the salary of every public ele- 
mentary and public high school teacher by $200. 

AMOUNT: $185,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS: 

An aid-support bill; not an equalization bill. 

Does not define teacher. 

Prohibits federal control. 


THE MURRAY-MORSE-PEPPER BILL 
HAS AS YET NOT BEEN INTRODUCED, BUT 
WILL BE INTRODUCED JUST AS SOON AS HEAR- 
INGS ON LABOR BILLS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED. 


At this time we may well, with excusable pride, 
take stock of the principles pertaining to federal 
aid for which the AFT has worked for over two 
decades. We pioneered. We have often been 
attacked, at times bitterly, by other educational 
organizations for each social principle we ad- 
vocated in connection with this legislation. Yet 
most of the principles for which we have fought, 
and for the support of which we were often at- 
tacked, have today been taken over by the very 
organizations which attacked us for advancing 
them. And today our former opponents seek to 
claim credit for advancing the very principles 
for which they attacked us yesteryear. These 
principles include: 


1. Assurance that minority groups will share 
equally in any federal funds granted. 

2. Provisions looking toward equalization of 
educational opportunities among the states. 

3. Maintenance of at least present total edu- 
cational budget within each of the states. 
_ 4, Assurance that federal funds will supplement 
and not supplant state and local funds. 

5. Maintenance of at least present salary levels. 

6. Establishment of a floor of state-local ap- 
propriations per child. 

7. Assurance that every part of every state in 
need of funds may share in federal funds. 

8. Earmarking appropriations for teachers’ 
salaries. 

9. Provision for scholarships for children and 
youth, 

10. Coordinated community planning for school 
building programs. 

11. Maintenance and raising of educational 
standards, in every school aided by federal funds. 


12, Assurance of some benefits for every child 
in America from federal funds granted for edu- 
cational purposes. 

13. The recognition of non-academic as well as 
formal academic work as contributing to the de- 
velopment of our nation’s educational program. 

14. Reporting on how funds will bé spent both 
before and after they are spent. 

For all of these principles, we have led the 
fight. We have often been bitterly attacked for 
making the fight. But today we may boast of our 
record. 

True, not all of these points have as yet been 
adopted by all the groups pressing for federal aid, 
but all of these points have been adopted by 
some of the groups, and some of the points have 
been adopted by all of the groups. 

Any local desiring to be heard or desiring to 
have its point of view presented should inform 
Senator Taft and its own Senators that the local 
wishes to be heard at the hearings on all of the 
federal aid bills. 

There are, in addition to federal aid bills, a 
number of other educational bills of great interest 
to us now, before the Congress. 


OTHER EDUCATION BILLS 


S. 48—(HILL-AIKEN) 

PURPOSE: To provide federal funds to help develop- 
public library facilities in communities in need thereof. 

AMOUNT: Not specified: “Such funds as may be 
required.” 

ADMINISTRATION: Through the US. Office of Edu- 
cation, to be administered by local and state library 
boards. 


H. R. 1775—(MORRISON) 
PURPOSE: To provide $15,000,000 additional for the 
School Lunch Act which is now in operation. 


The Proposal for a Department of 
Health, Education and Security 
(TAFT-FULBRIGHT, S. 141—HARRIS, H. R. 


573) 
During the last two decades, there have been 


a number of reorganizations effected in the Execu- 
tive Departments. The Taft-Fulbright Bill and 
its companion bill in the House contain a pro- 
posal through which to give further emphasis to 
education and to the need for coordinating all 
educational and related programs. While the 
principle involved is sound, the specific adminis- 
trative proposals should be carefully studied. On 
these proposals there has, as yet, been no action 
by the American Federation of Teachers. 
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S. RES. 61—(MORSE) 


This bill proposes a thorough study of the 
entire question of the forms and principles in- 
volved in all federal aid programs. It is one of 
the most important measures before the Congress 
affecting our entire political and social structure 
of federal-state relations. Obviously, the study 
should be made and when the findings thereof 
are considered in conjunction with studies now 
being made on this subject by the Federal Secur- 
ity Administration, a repgrt of tremendous worth 


will be had by the country. 

A separate News Letter is being prepared 
which deals with labor, the current status of the 
proposals for universal military training, and 
other social legislation now before the Congress. 
Another report is being prepared on tax and pen- 
sion proposals before the Congress. 


[Lack of space necessitated omitting the sec- 


‘tions of the News Letter dealing with Veterans’ 


Education and the creation of a National Science 
Foundation. | 


Teachers’ Unions and “Know-How” 
By GEORGE E. AXTELLE 


Chairman, Department of Philosophy and History of Education, 
New York University 


HE “conversion” of 
y Pe American people 
from peace to war was an 
astounding phenomenon. 
It involved the training 
of millions of young men 
and women in all of the 
technical skiHs involved 
in modern war. It in- 
volved the training of many more millions for 
war industries, training in occupations for which 
they had little prior competence. It involved the 
creation of a variety of very complex and quite 
unprecedented public agencies for which person- 
nel had to be trained. ' 

Our brilliant performance in the recent war 
may be attributed to the success of the greatest 
training program in history. To cite one instance: 
In 1940 there were 400 shipyard workers in the 
Los Angeles harbor. In November 1943, there 
were 137,000. Where did these people come 
from? Certainly not from shipbuilding, for this 
same thing occurred in every shipyard in America. 
No. They came from the farms of the Midwest 
and Southwest, from stores, offices, schoolrooms. 
137,000 people from nearly every occupation 
were hastily assembled and ¢trained in all the 
complex technology of production, management, 
and supervision of shipbuilding. And what a 
stream of vessels they launched. 

This instance multiplied a thousandfold may 
give some idea of how we went to war. In fact, 
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the whole war was a miracle of training. 

We as teachers should be the first to recognize 
the crucial role of education and training. It is 
particularly important that union teachers recog- 
nize the significance of training in union affairs 
as the basic method of building the teachers’ 
unions. 

For some years now, the AFT, in cooperation 
with the University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers, has conducted a summer school for 
union teachers. I can think of no activity which 
should pay greater dividends to the union than 
this program of training for union members. 
Teacher union locals will find their effectiveness 
greatly increased as they develop “know-how.” 

The exchanges of experience and ideas within 
the group, the contacts of teachers with other 
union groups, the leadership of the school itself 
under its Director, Dr. Ernest Schwarztrauber, 
all make the school a very significant experience. 
Added to this, the informal life of the school and 
its physical setting on Lake Mendota make a sum- 
mer at the Wisconsin School for Workers a rare 
and delightful experience indeed. 


New locals would find it a very profitable 
investment to send one or two of their officers for 
the two weeks. Experienced union people would 
be able to help them with many of their problems. 
It might well mean the difference between a 
strong vigorous local and one that is cenfused 
and groping. Teachers’ union members, above all, 
should recognize the merit of their own product. 











TWO OF THE A.F.T. WORKSHOP DORMITORIES AT MADISON, WIS. 


AFT Summer Workshop at Madison 
Offers Unusual Opportunities 


By LAUREN PLUMMER, Local 800, Kansas City, Kansas 


members of new locals to become better ac- 
quainted with the American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the trade union movement. Teachers 
who attend the Workshop have an opportunity 
to exchange views with members from organized 
labor, with advantage to the teachers. A great 
part of the benefit of the Workshop was derived 
in this manner. At the same time, teachers have 
the chance of informing other members of the 
union movement concerning the problems of 
teachers and education in general, particularly 
as to the conditions under which teachers work. 
It seems that all locals go through the same 
cycle of progress. A new local has many barriers 
to jump and may become discouraged at the ap- 
parent lack of progress. A session at the Work- 
shop, however, enables new members to become 
acquainted with the problems that other locals 
have experienced and the methods by which these 


g pnoa AFT Workshop offers an opportunity to 


problems were met and solved. Thus the mem- 
ber who attends the Workshop becomes a better 
worker in his local. 

Another advantage of attendance is that new 
friendships are made. Workshops are attended 
by people from all sections of the United States. 
This makes for common interest in the activities 
of other locals. Such practice will tend to make | 
a stronger American Federation of Teachers and 
will aid the movement by giying more strength 
to a growing organization. 

The Workshop offers an opportunity to com- 
bine a vacation with the learning process, as | 
well as developing workers for the AFT. Let us | 
hope that the American Federation of Teachers | 
and the University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers will continue to hold these sessions. 
AFT is growing and needs informed members. 
This is one way to secure them. Congratulations 
to the people who plan such affairs! 
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Don't Feel Sorry for Teachers!: 


By EDGAR DALE, Local 438 
School of Education, Ohio State University 


AAT’) UT after all,”.writes a reader of the News 

B LETTER, “say what you will about radio, 
movies, and press—it’s the teacher in the class- 
room that counts. You can have the very best 
equipment: films, maps, exhibits , recordings, 
models, libraries, and laboratories. But if the 
teacher doesn’t know how to use them, you 
haven’t accomplished very much. Why don’t you 
write something about the present plight of the 
teachers, the vast number who have left the 
profession, the lower quality of those now enter- 
ing the teaching profession?” 


Here’s that article. Certainly we all agree 
that good tools must be placed in good hands. 
Artistic products require excellent tools and also 
a skilled, creative craftsman. But when and how 
can we do something about increasing the number 
of artist teachers in the classroom? 


First of all, although much of our editorializing 
about the plight of the teacher shows a laudable 
interest in the problem, nevertheless it misses the 
main point. We shouldn’t feel sorry for teachers 
because, in the long run, teachers can take care 
of themselves. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
of them did it by leaving the profession during 
the war. Two groups of teachers remain in our 
schools: first, the weak, inefficient ones who care 
little about teaching but apparently cannot do 
better outside the field; and second, the excellent 
teachers—some well-paid, others poorly paid— 
who love children and young people. 


Teachers then can take care of themselves, and 
increasingly are doing so either by leaving the 
profession or by working actively to influence 
public opinion toward increased salaries for 
teachers. If they fail to secure adequate salaries, 
still more teachers will leave and we shall have 
an increasingly adverse selection. We shall then 
have still more teachers in our schools who can 
neither do nor teach, for the truth is that if you 
can’t do, you can’t teach. ~* 


But it is the children who cannot take care 
of themselves. It is they who need help. Won’t 
we be sounder in our thinking if we feel sorry for 





“Reprinted from the Dec. 1946 issue of The News Letter, 
Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. 
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them? Let us ask what happened to the children 
who were taught by the 7100 undertrained 
teachers certificated last year by the State of 
Ohio. Or the pupils taught by the 1,220 out of 
28,000 teachers in New Jersey who hold sub- 
standard certificates. 

The answer is quite clear. Millions of school- 
children taught by these teachers are getting a 
poor start in life. We are creating another gener- 
ation of taxpayers who will not experience the joy 
of attending an excellent school. We are sub- 
stituting the “little-read schoolteacher” for the 


‘Little Red Schoolhouse. And the Little Red 


Schoolhouse, we must remember, was set in a 
rich learning environment of field and stream, 
of growing crops and animals. Today’s schools 
may now have a poor teacher and a poverty- 
stricken city environment as well. 

Children are finding too often that schools are 
dull places where external rewards must be pro- 
vided as incentives to learning—that learning is 
not rich and joyous in itself, but that it must be 
rewarded by prizes in the form of marks, it must 
be forced by threats to be kept after school, it is 
accompanied by a whole host of practices that 
should have been abandoned years ago. 

Let us also feel sorry for parents whose chil- 
dren do not experience the growth in personality 
that comes when the school works intelligently 
with the home to help meet the child’s need for 
affection, for security, for increased achievement, 
for sharing happily with others. Contrast the 
excellent thinking and working together that is 
now going on between the home and the school 
in some communities with what happens when we 
put into our classrooms persons who know neither 
subject matter, nor teaching methods, nor how to 
cooperate with parents. 

Let’s feel sorry not only for children and their 
parents, but let’s also feel sorry for communities 
doomed in the future to the bungling and inept 
leadership which will come from the kinds of 
schools taught by unskilled and undertrained 
teachers. A friend of mine who recently visited 
an excellent high school in the South reported 
that the women under thirty who were the active 
workers in the community were largely the 
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graduates of one high school in that city, a school 
that had done an able and conscientious job of 
education for community service. This should 
be the pattern of the future. 

But sympathy isn’t enough. What can we do 
about it? First of all, our teachers should be 
recruited from the ablest persons in our society 
—not only the ablest in intellect, but ablest in 
character, possessing a genuine affection for 
young people. Only the best is good enough for 
our children. 

We aren’t even approximating this right now. 
Look at the mental test data from different 
colleges in a university. Usually those in the 
teachers college rank below medicine, engineer- 
ing, law, liberal arts. For a nation to plan to lead 
in international life when its teachers are not 
recruited primarily from the most able is like 
trying to raise yourselves by your bootstraps 
while standing in a cellar. 

If teaching is important to the future of Amer- 
ica, and if parents and taxpayers will so regard 
it, then our basic problem is solved. Our com- 
munities should work up at least as much enthu- 
siasm for a good first-grade teacher as they work 
up for a good football coach. 

In an interview, Dr. Quo Tai Chi, prominent 
delegate to the Security Council, said, “In China, 
as perhaps you know, a teacher is right up there 
in a place of honor. He is among the first four: 
Heaven, Earth, King, and Teacher. A diplomat 
is not even classified, so in case you think I am 
feeling important, I will say that I am more like 
the black sheep of the family—anyway, very low 
compared to teaching, I assure you.” 

The esteem in which teaching and education 
are held by the American public is found in these 
comparative expenditures for education: Prior 
to the war we spent about 3 per cent of our in- 
come on public education. In 1946 we Spent 1.4 
per cent, the lowest in history. Today our annual 
cost for public education is $17 per person; for 
tobacco, $19 per person; for alcohol, $51; and 
for cosmetics, $15. 

These are cold statistics. Let’s talk about 
people. 

1. A young chap came to my office just after 
returning from the Army. He said that his indus- 
trial arts teaching job was being offered to him 
at $2,200, his former salary. The person hired 
as his substitute was paid $2,500. Should he 
return, or take a Veterans Administration job 
paying around $3,200? 


2. An English instructor is getting $3,000— 
the top salary for teachers in his school system 
and one reached by slightly less than 8 per cent 
of Ohio teachers. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, lives frugally. His wife hasn’t had a new 
winter coat for years. He works as a mechanic 
during the summer instead of going to summer 
school or traveling. 

3. I met a former student recently and asked 
him where he was now teaching. He told me that 
he had reluctantly given up teaching and was now 
earning exactly double what he had been paid as 
a teacher. “TI like to teach but I can’t afford it,” 
he said. 

. . . One School system that I know gave 
employment to some of its men teachers by 
providing painting jobs during the summer. 
Think of it, the richest nation in the world com- 
pels some of its ablest teachers to seek handy- 
man employment in the summer because they are 
not paid enough to study and travel during their 
vacation. 

If the taxpayers and parents of America want 
professional teaching, they will have to pay a 
professional salary. And when they do pay a 
professional salary, they must demand and get 
professional teaching. With a professional salary 
we can actively compete with law, medicine, and 
industry in inducing the ablest young people to 
enter our profession. 

If we are to have professional teaching, we 
must have professional equipment. Not one 
school in ten in America today is adequately 
equipped with library books, maps, globes, 
models, mock-ups, simple scientific apparatus; 











films, filmstrip projectors, photographs, exhibits, | 


radios, recordings. 

If we are to have professional teaching, we 
must have professional preparation for that 
teaching. Much earnest and intelligent effort has 


been put forth by teachers colleges to improve | 


their work. But much remains to be done. The 


material we teach doesn’t function adequately " 
for the teacher on the job either because we teach | 


too much too soon, or because we unwisely de- 
pend upon the possibility of a later transfer from 
books to actual practice—something which we 
condemn in our courses in psychology. “Book 
learning” is not life learning. 

One of our most fundamental changes in teach- 
ing education will come with a sharp increase in 
“in-service” education. The young teacher on her 
first job and the older teacher both need the 
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specialized help that can be given by a teacher- 
education institution. The whole movement of 
professional clinics or workshops, in reading, 
arithmetic, child development is an excellent step 
in the right direction. 

What can we promise the taxpayer and parent 
for the increased sums of money he will pay? 
We can say to him that children will be happier 
in school, that they will learn to read better, learn 
the art of working together with their fellow 
students, develop a real sense of obligation not 
only to their school, but also to their city, their 
state and their nation; and learn specific ways to 
serve their country. We can promise a more 
intelligent, happier home life, not merely through 
the education of children, but through a wise 
program of community education. We can 


promise a sharp improvement in the mental and 
physical health of our nation. 


After every great war in the last hundred years, 
the defeated, nation has turned to its educational 
system to strengthen itself. Perhaps the time has 
come for the victors to be wise. Can’t we turn to 
our schools, not to avenge defeat, but to make 
victory certain? If as the charter of UNESCO 
avers, ‘‘wars begin in the minds of men,” why 
don’t we start working with these minds when 
they are immature, flexible? Why don’t we start 
right now using the schools to help build excellent 
future homes, to build civic responsibility, to 
develop a nation and a world that is willing to 
do what is necessary to achieve world-wide peace 
and security? 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
For. High School Students 


HE study of part-time school and work pro- 

grams, begun by the National Child Labor 
Committee in February 1945, has been com- 
pleted. The report, by Harold J. Dillon, who 
made the study, was published in May under 
the title, “Work Experience in Secondary Edu- 
cation: A Study of Part-Time School and Work 
Programs.” 

Mr. Dillon obtained information and opinion 
on the operation and the educational significance 
of programs developed during the. war through 
field visits to cities where there were representa- 
tive work-study programs developed by the 
schools and under school supervision. The cities 
included in the study were: Philadelphia, Tulsa, 
Orange (Tex.), Los Angeles, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Detroit, Grosse Pointe 
(Mich.), Minneapolis and Torrington (Conn.). 
Since no similarly detailed study of these pro- 
grams has been made by any other agency, the 
report contains the most complete information 
available as to how these programs were admin- 


_istered, what the problems were, and what serv- 


ices and personnel were required for programs 
which were set up, not only for a short-range 
objective of meeting war manpower needs, but 
also for the long-range objective of testing the 
educational value of work experience under school 
supervision and control. 

“The study is in no sense a statistical survey,” 
says Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand in her Fore- 
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word to the report, “for the values of this type 
of educational program, whether positive or nega- 
tive, cannot be determined by statistical measure- 
ment because of the many non-measurable ele- 
ments which affect the adjustment and develop- 
ment of the individual. It is, rather, a critical 
appraisal of the programs operated in the cities 
visited, the factors in their organization and 
operation which seemed to be responsible for their 
strengths and weaknesses, and the reaction of 
teachers, counselors, students, parents, labor and 
employers to the programs.” 

Realizing that there will inevitably be some 
question as to why the National Child Labor 
Committee, a promoter of restrictive child labor 
legislation to enable children to go to school, 
believed that these programs of part-time work 
for high school students were worth studying, the 
introductory sections of the report set forth the 
Committee’s reasons for concerning itself with 
this experiment in secondary education. 

“Educational leaders in recent years,” Mrs. 
Zimand says in the Foreword, “have expressed 
increasing interest in the development of work 
experience as one of several types of experiments 
designed to enrich the secondary school curric- 
ulum. The National Child Labor Committee has 
shared this interest for three reasons: first, it has 
a critical concern to make certain that industrial 
exploitation of young people does not occur under 
the guise of education; second, it believes that it 








is desirable that part-time employment of sec- 
ondary school students, which is legal in all states, 
be brought under school supervision and control ; 
third, it has always been aware that higher age 
limits for employment must be supplemented by 
school programs adapted to the interests of stu- 
dents who are held in school through the opera- 
tion of child labor laws. It also recognizes that 
lack of interest has been a very large factor in 
causing students to leave school and that changes 
in the school program may induce more young 
people to postpone entering industry and to re- 
main in school beyond the compulsory attendance 
age.” 

The introductory chapters on*“Education and 
the Needs of Young People,” “Origin of Work- 
Experience Programs” and “Objectives of Work- 
Experience Programs” discuss the changes that 
have taken place in the size and make-up of the 
high school population, as a result of the social, 
political and economic changes of the last seventy 
years, and the failure to adapt the secondary 
school curriculum to these changes. 


In 1870 the function of the high school was, 
directly and simply, to prepare for college, since 
practically all high school students went to col- 
lege. Today, with a ninetyfold increase in the 
high school population, the great majority of 
high school students go to work instead of to 
college. It is because this basic change in the 
high school population has not received sufficient 
recognition in secondary school curricula that 
so many high school students of today are both 
dissatisfied with school and poorly prepared for 
the responsibilities they will assume on leaving 
school. Vocational education is too narrowly 
specialized to provide the answer for many of 
the students who find the traditional curriculum 
meaningless and boring. The need is for pro- 
grams sufficiently flexible and varied to meet the 
great range in aptitudes and interest represented 
in the high school student body of today. Re- 
quiring young people to stay in school longer 
does not mean that they will be better educated 
if the education offered them does not meet their 
needs. 


Thoughtful educators are aware that the 
schools are full of students who have to approach 
theory by way of practical experience; students 
of adolescent psychology and development are 
aware that work is an important element in the 
growing up process and often essential to the 
emotional adjustment of the individual ado- 
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lescent; advocates of higher child labor standards 
are aware that, although children cannoi go to 
work as soon as they used to, they still show a 
distressing tendency to go to work as soon as 
they can. 

The result of this has been a growing interest 


in the introduction of work experience in sec- | 


ondary education, and the war provided the 
opportunity for experimentation on a sufficiently 
large scale to provide experience worth studying. 


Some of the programs were organizéd too 
hurriedly and on too large a scale to keep the 
educational objectives in view. Large numbers 
of students were already at work on a part-time 
basis and many were hastily blanketed into the 
work program with allowance of school time and 
school credit for jobs about which the school 
knew little or nothing except, perhaps, that they 
were not actually illegal. Working conditions 
and the suitability and training value of the job 
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were not usually known unless the student was | 


placed and supervised by the school. 


In the more carefully organized programs, | 


where the schools: took responsibility for selec- 
tion, placement, counseling and supervision of 


students and for integration of school and job 
experience, there were genuine educational and | 


social values which could be appraised. 
important values for many students were not 
the skills acquired on the job but the experience 
of accepting responsibility, of working with adults 
and of replacing a sense of failure in the regular 
school curriculum with a sense of achievement 
and ‘success. These satisfactions, the schools 
found, made work experience a valuable resource 


for student adjustment; encouraged many stu- | 


dents to remain in school; made possible a com- 
bination of experience that could not be developed 
by the school alone; and resulted in general im- 
provement of student morale. School opinion 
on these points was confirmed by student and 
parent opinion. Students on work experience 
supported it enthusiastically—80% of 2,000 who 
were asked whether they would recommend it 


to other students stated that they would. Ad-, 


vantages listed by these students included: learn- 
ing good work habits and the importance of re- 
sponsibility; gaining a sense of security and 
independence; making good contacts with peo 
ple; giving more reality to school. Among the 
reasons given by the 20% who were not en 
thusiastic about work experience were loss of 
interest in school, and lack of time for home 
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work and for social activities. 

While evidence of increased interest in school 
and of improved personal adjustment is more 
important than evidence of improvement or lack 
of improvement in scholarship in evaluating work 
experience, the report also contains data from 
school records as well as student opinion on 
scholarship. On the whole the evidence shows 
that students on work experience maintained and 
often improved their scholarship standing and 
that improvement was greatest among the older 
students. 


The report makes it clear that “good work- 
experience programs are neither simple to or- 
ganize nor inexpensive to maintain.” If students 
are to benefit from work experience there must 
be good counseling and guidance, services, care- 
ful procedures for the selection of students, place- 
ment and supervision personnel who are closely 
in touch with employers and constantly seeking 
the best work outlets, and provision for the- in- 
tegration of job experience with school work. 
All of these services are described fully in the 
report, as well as administrative procedures and 
curriculum organization. 


Particular attention is given to two of the most 
important questions which have to be considered: 
(1) whether work experience should be limited to 
students 16 years of age and over or whether 
students of 14 and 15 should be included; (2) 
what activities students on work experience must 
give up. These questions point up the great 
importance of adequate and competent guidance 
and counseling since the fundamental issue in 
both cases is what will contribute most, at a 
given time, to the development of the individual. 

Employers and representatives of labor, as 
well as school officials, parents and students were 
asked to give their opinions on work-experience 
programs since these programs offer a method of 
promoting a close relationship between school, 
business and industry. The reaction of the em- 
ployers was generally favorable. They felt that 
they not only obtained a better type of worker 
but that work experience enabled young people 
to make the transition to full-time employment 
more readily and to acquire greater confidence 
and social maturity. Most of them wanted to 
see the programs continued, though some were 
doubtful of the future if jobs were not plentiful. 

Labor representatives were naturally concerned 
about the danger of using student workers in a 
time of job scarcity, though they felt that young 
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people should know something about work before 
leaving school and that, if work experience tended 
to hold students in school and out of the full- 
time labor market, a controlled plan might be 
desirable. They believed that greater controls 
would be necessary if the programs were con- 
tinued and that labor should have more of a 
voice in their development than it had had when 
the wartime programs were organized. 


7 . * . * * * * 


As for the future, the final chapter on “Con- 
clusions” states: “Continuance or extension of 
work-study programs must inevitably depend 
on the economic conditions prevailing at any 
given time. Students must not be provided with 
part-time paid employment at the expense of 
primary wage earners. Wage scales must be 
maintained and, in periods of unemployment, 
work experience of a different type may have to 
be substituted, such as unpaid participation in 
school or community projects which do not com- 
pete with private industry.. Part-time employ- 
ment in school-work programs, however, can be 
a factor in keeping out of the full-time labor 
market some students who would otherwise drop 
out of school as soon as théy reach the end of 
the compulsory school attendance age. 

“The evidence obtained in this study of work- 
experience programs organized during the war 
years suggests: (1) that such programs, if they 
are to be continued, will need careful evaluation 
and the adoption of definite procedures and safe- 
guards that could not always be provided in the 
many rapidly developed, and often large-scale, 
programs that were set up under wartime pres- 
sures; and (2) that such programs, though they 
should not be regarded as the solution of all the 
problems in secondary education, may become 
one of the many resources that will be developed 
to provide more meaningful educational expe- 
rience for secondary school students than the 
usual school curriculum now does.” 

The study was made with the assistance of an 
Advisory Committee which made suggestions on 
the scope, conduct and evaluation of the study 
and assisted in the formulation of the conclu- 
sions. The members of the Committee repre- 
sented the fields of education, labor, manage- 
ment, child health and adolescent development. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. The price of the 
publication is $1.00. 
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PESTALOZZI VILLAGE 


By CHARLES JUNOD 


Director of the Normal School and President of the Pedagogical Society of French Speaking 
Switzerland, Delémont, Switzerland 


Translated by Lewis M. Latané, Local 340, Baltimore, secretary of the AFT Committee on 
International Relations 


ANT COME from Marseilles—I come from 
I Marseilles—I come from Toulon, from 
Marseilles.” Peaked little faces, lighted by smiles 
that are mischievous but cordial. They are a 
score of little orphans, children entirely alone in 
the world. These children, gathered from the 
South of France, form the first two classes of the 
Pestalozzi Village—the first classes of the founda- 
tion, the first cells of the moral reconstruction of a 
world. 
The record cards of all the children are care- 
fully kept; here are two selected at random: 
“Roger, born in 1934 at Marseilles. Shy boy 
of good traits; very devout, talks continually of 
the Parish Guild, of the church, of religion. Obeys 
readily and likes to make himself useful. Very 
poor student, but exceedingly willing, very oblig- 
ing, sensitive to the least reproach; not very in- 
telligent, but anxious to please. ‘Very keen in 
games. Seems to have greatly suffered in morale. 
“Jean, 1937, Toulon. Young boy, still babyish, 
but mischievous. 
games with his comrades. Seems very often not 
aware of his actions. Has much talent for music. 


@ Students and skilled workers volunteer their services in constructing the build- 
ings which are to provide a home for war orphans from all parts of Europe. 


Selfish, likes to argue over. 


An affectionate boy, but one who seems to have 
been spoiled at home. Boasting spirit strongly 
marked (is he not from the Midi?); is always 
bragging of the riches or advantages that his 
parents had, and from which he profited.” 

The children are grouped temporarily in a 
make-shift hall, while the village is being erected 
nearby. A touching group of child-martyrs; of 
children who have known the dread of bombard- 
ment, of abandonment, of hunger; who have 
known the dread of being uprooted, when mother 
has. died and they have learned that the father 
would not come back. A lively group of laugh- 
ing children. For there is a mercy granted par- 
ticularly to children, which allows them to blos- 
som forth to life after the worst catastrophes, as 
flowers crushed by the rain of a storm regain life 
in the rays of the sun. 

The children of the Pestalozzi Village carry 
the imprint of suffering, surely, but they are eager 
in their work, sincerely attached to all those who 
are to them as father or mother, as uncles or 
aunts—and how numerous they are, those who 
are willing to offer their hearts to these little 
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@ A few of the houses being ¢ 
side of Trogen, Switzerland. 








Pestalozzi Village on the green hill- 





beggars of love! The first citizens of Pestalozzi 
Village, in the smiling Appenzell countryside, 
are resuming life as a cutting takes root and 
covers itself with flowers in the soil where the 
gardener has transplanted it. Already, joy bursts 
forth in glances, intelligence sparkles, thoughts 
take form, and the coming harvest is prepared in 
secret, in the little collectivity of children 
gathered together under the sign of the father of 
orphans, Henri Pestalozzi. IT have been able to 
enjoy this life scene; this vision so rich of promise, 
in the.course of a visit to the village under con- 
struction, on the hill of Trogen. The train runs 
through a countryside heavy with harvest, made 
cheerful by the green and the sunshine; towns 
and villages are bustling this fine August morn- 
ing, workers are hastening toward the factories, 
country folk go off to the fields, their tools on 
their shoulders. The mountains in the distance 
are resplendent in the azure. It is toward them 
that we are traveling. 

After Zurich, where Monsieur Robert Corti, 
president of the Pestalozzi committee, Welcomed 
us, is St. Gall, nestling gently on the verdant hill- 
side. The electric train carries you along the route 
which mounts to Trogen. The view over the 
plain is splendid. The names recall the noble 
feats of mountaineers, deeply attached to their 
liberties. Villages everywhere, in the little valleys, 
coquettish little villages, of sparkling cleanliness. 
Churches everywhere, pointing up to-the sky. 
Beautiful schools where bands of little country- 
men clothed in worsted smocks bustle around. 
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The foundation stone of the Pestalozzi Children's 
Village was laid at Trogen, Switzerland on April 26, 
1946, on an eleven-acre site overlooking Lake Con- 
stance. The village is to provide a home for ap- 
proximately 350 war orphans from all parts of Europe 








and to enable each one to become physically and 
morally fit to take his place in normal life in his own 
country. 

The children and their teachers live in national 
groups, thus permitting them to preserve their own 
linguistic and cultural characteristics. Each house shel- 
ters about 16 children from 3 to 14 years of age. 

Robert Corti, Swiss editor through whose efforts the 
project was initiated, says that although Pestalozi 
Village can care for only a few of Europe's helpless 
thousands, “the main thing is to get this village going 
as a model for other countries.” 














Speicher, Trogen. We find everywhere the style 
adopted by the architect Fischli for the Pestalozzi 
Village: roofs coming down very low over 
facades pierced by multiple windows with walls 
attractively cut at angles, covered with very 
small shingles of rough or varnished wood, which 
gives to the ensemble a most picturesque appear- 
ance. 

Here is the village square; the church, which is 
very imposing with its sturdy tower; the parson- 
age, where the pastor, the animating spirit of the 
Pestalozzi Village, welcomes us with his refined 
smile. The cantonal college, the stores, the farm 
houses, the hotels, where one is received with a 
friendly dignity in parlors rich with historic 
memories. Trogen is the place predestined for 
the erection of a Pestalozzi Village. The air there 


@ Some of the first group of children to come to the village. where in cheerful 
surroundings they are recovering from the effects of the war. 
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is pure, at an altitude of some 3000 feet; the 
country spreads out, fields and woods, farther 
than the eye can follow, like a smoothly undulat- 
ing tablecloth. The population is industrious and 
enterprising, its scholastic institutions are well 
known. 


On the town square in front of the church, the 
rectory, the town hall and the college, all the citi- 
zens of the canton meet for the annual “Lands- 
gemeinde” on the last Sunday of April of each 
even year—in the odd years the meeting is at 
Hundwil. They come in holiday clothes and wear 
as a symbol of sovereignty a saber or a sword. The 
officials are seated on a platform before the 
church. The citizens listen to governmental re- 
ports, and discuss them publicly. They vote by a 
show of hands, and the officials are elected in 
the same manner. It is the purest form of 
democracy. 


It’s a workday, the town square is empty, the 
voices of pupils reach us with a friendly tone, dis- 
creet sign-boards indicate the road. Here first is 
the former orphanage, assigned provisionally to 
the use of the Pestalozzi Village. For a few 
months only, the little orphans from Southern 
France have been grouped together under the 
direction of devoted instructors. They are con- 
fident, they are industrious, they are happy. 
Their teachers confirm an observation that is 
made at first sight: all these waifs of war, these 
boys and girls of the streets, habituated to vaga- 
bondage and to the unfortunate custom of getting 
out of difficulties at any cost, have adjusted them- 
selves to social laws with promising ease. One 
notices heartening signs of devotion, of reciprocal 
consideration; the children learn to share, to 
respect their neighbors’ rights, they become, in 
the patient rhythm of the Alpine nature, civilized 
and generous citizens. 


And tomorrow when the village will have been 
completed, and the little children from Southern 
France will no longer be alone; when they will 
rub elbows with little Greeks, Hollanders, Poles, 
Hungarians, Austrians, Russians, Germans—even 
at the present moment a welcome is being pre- 
pared for little Germans who must not be treated 
any longer as Boches, because they are children, 
and they are innocents; tomorrow the universal 
community will be worked out, in the modest 
human cell, created under the inspiration of this 
great citizen of the world that Pestalozzi was. A 
Swiss flag floats on the hill. Workmen are bustling 
around; skilled workmen, benevolent aides, stu- 


dents, employes, agriculturists of all countries 
come to offer their vocations to the common 
work. The first eight houses have their roofs com- 
pleted, or almost. They are very judiciously laid 
out; one wing will serve for lodging, the other for 
workshop; in one, the bedrooms, the kitchen, the 
dining room; in the other, the classes, the work- 
rooms, the library; in front of the central body 
of each house is a sheltered court yard, with a 
southern exposure, provided for evening meetings, 
family interviews, for outdoor meals in good 
weather. The entire ensemble is worked out with 
intelligence and love, the children and _ their 
teachers will find in the village a hospitable and 
practical “home,” and on the public square sur- 
rounded by great double houses, these children 
from a bruised world will find again the road to a 
busy, peaceful future. 


Pestalozzi Village? A dream? In fact, what 
we have seen at Trogen is only a promise, an 
evocation. The first group of orphans, if it 
evolves successfully, does not in itself guarantee 
the triumph of the idea. Difficulties will come 
that are greater and greater; the contacts between 
children of different nationalities, material needs, 
necessities of an economic character. For it is 
not sufficient to erect receiving homes, one must 
keep alive a whole household of a’ hundred 
mouths, with needs increasing along with the 
age of the children. It will be necessary to gather 
teachers best qualified to accomplish this most 
difficult and most essential charitable work. A 
crushing task! A task whose difficulties surpass 
the imagination. A necessary task: that is what 
the Swiss nation thought when the creation of a 
Pestalozzi Village was proposed to it. And, with- 
out hesitating, the Swiss government set to work, 
and the village is already taking form daringly, 
as the cathedrals of the Middle Ages took form in 
skies still red with conflagrations. 


A task imposed on a bleeding world. The task 
of the entire world. For let us have no illusions: 
the Pestalozzi Village created at Trogen will soon 
be too small, it will be necessary to multiply the 
great bright houses, one will have to build in 
other countries numerous Pestalozzi Villages to 
take in the innumerable orphans of all countries. 
For the accomplishment of this immense work, 
universal collaboration is necessary to supply the 
financial means. And spiritual cooperation is 
necessary for the saving of the most pitiable vic- 


‘tims of war, the orphans of the devastated re- 


gions! 
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And let us not be stopped by puerile objec- 
tions; when the orphans of today are grown, will 
there no longer be unfortunate children in the 
world to succor?’ With whom will the hospitable 
villages we have created be filled? Will our suc- 
cessors one day be embarrassed to find a use for 
the houses which we have founded in a thought 
of expiation? One should be able to rear an elite 


of humanity in the village erected to the memory 
of the one who was the father of orphans, and the 
inspiration of the teachers of the entire world, 
our Pestalozzi. One must raise a vast Pestalozzi 
Village, in the spirit of the master, exempt from 
partisan preoccupation, caring only to serve, in 
the Christian spirit, suffering humanity. 


American People Must Be Fair 
To School Teachers 


(Continued from page 2) 


have adequate gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
playgrounds. Physical and recreational educa- 
tion must go hand in hand with the work of the 
classroom and he laboratory. 


The night schools also must be strengthened 
and broadened. There must be more emphasis 
on adult education. A carefully thought-out 
program of vocational training is needed. 


* * * 


UR University and State College are now 
O providing opportunities for graduate stu- 
dents to attempt the solution of many problems 
which involve our way of life and our future well- 
being. Literally hundreds of young men and 
women are in research in the fields of chemistry, 
engineering, forestry, medicine, pure science, and 
in the various branches of agriculture. This 
work should be stressed. Its value cannot be 
overestimated. Financial grants much greater 
than now available can be used profitably. 


Our entire system of school financing needs 
overhauling and modernizing. 


* * * 


ANY excellent teachers have left their 
M profession under economic pressure. Some 
have entered business, others have joined great 
corporations. Economists have entered the ranks 
of Organized Labor to assist in representing the 
working people in their negotiations with em- 
ployers. A few have returned to the farm in 
sheer disgust. Meanwhile, other young men and 
women, whom we should attract to the teaching 
profession, are refusing to enter a life which ap- 
pears to offer little opportunity and low wages. 


And in some American cities the school teach- 
ers are out on strike! 
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W: MUST understand that it is the peo- 


ple, not the school teachers, who will suffer 
the greater loss if our system of public educa- 
tion fails to meet the increasing demands made 
upon it. 

It is not enough merely to know our problem; 
we must also find the answer. An aroused and 
determined public must join with the forward- 
looking school boards, legislators and educators, 
to make certain that in the future the schools 
shall receive the finances necessary to keep them 
functioning at top efficiency. This can only be 
accomplished by adjusting sharply upward the 
wages of teachers and professors, from the pri- 
mary grades up through the University and State 
College. . . . This is simply buying insurance 
for the benefit of young America. No matter 
what the cost, we must pay it! 
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LABOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Oregon Federation of Labor has announced 
that it is offering two $500 scholarships annually 
to winners of competitive examinations among 
the state’s high school students. Money for 
these awards has been donated by AFL affiliates 
in Oregon. The aim of the scholarships is to 
encourage Oregon youth to take a greater interest 
in labor and its problems. The project has the 
endorsement of the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Although only two students can win prizes each 
year, probably hundreds of students will become 
interested in labor while studying for the exami- 
nations. 

The AFL boilermakers and electrical workers 
of Oregon recently financed college courses for 
several of their members for the specific purpose 
of training future union leaders. 






































The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 








One problem of our modern world, perhaps at the moment the greatest 
roblem, has arisen from the necessity of curing ourselves, as far as that is 
humanly possible, of every form of blindness which makes it difficult for us to 


communicate, to achieve 


understandings, and to act effectively with others in 


the interest of a common cause.—ROBERT E. PARK 


CREDITS 

One thousand white citizens of Atlanta, Georgia, con- 
tributed $90,000 to construct the George Washington 
Carver Boys Club for the use of Negro boys, At the 
recent dedication of the club Mayor W. B. Hartsfield 
said that it represented “a great step forward in the 
development of our Negro youth.” 

*> * * 

Financed by funds granted to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the American Council on 
Education has conducted a study of “Intergroup Rela- 
tions in Teaching Materials.” A summary of the study 
is obtainable from the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. One important conclusion of the 
survey is: “Textbooks are not guilty of planned 
derogation of groups, but are guilty of failing to come 
to grips with basic issues in the complex problems of 
human relations. Much material essential to under- 
standing intergroup relations and provocative of better 
relations is simply not presented to pupils.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Alice Drechsler, of the Minneapolis Federation 
of Women Teachers, AFT Local 59, writes: “You will 
be pleased as I to learn that in our Central High School 
a fine, deserving Negro girl, Shirley Kyle, has been 
given the Hope McDonald Peace Award. She had been 
editor of the Central High News for the past semester, 
was graduated in January 1947, and is already at the 
University of Minnesota School of Journalism. An- 
other of my pupils, a brilliant Negro girl, who intends 
to study medicine, has been at the switchboard of the 
N. W. Bell Telephone Co. for nine months. Her rating 
is high and the supervisor has urged her to remain 
until she can matriculate at the University of Minnesota.” 

* * + 

The Colorado Federation of Teachers, AFT, at its 
state convention, passed several resolutions on improv- 
ing group relations. Among the resolutions was the 
following: “We recommend that schools employ quali- 
fied teachers of minority groups in greater numbers 
and that administrators give care in the placement of 
teachers where minority problems exist, assigning those 
whose attitudes will permit understanding treatment of 
children from minority groups.” 

** * 

After Tennessee University refused to play Negro- 
starred Duquesne U in a scheduled basketball game, a 
Pittsburgh poll conducted by Station KQV revealed 
that 91% of persons interviewed were against discrimi- 


nation in sports. 
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DEBITS 

The U.S. Immigration Service has been holding in 
detention for nearly two years 219 Indonesians. Some 
are being given notices of deportation. With the aid 
of the Workers Defense League, the Indonesia League 
of America is fighting the deportation. In a special 
memorandum the League states: “If they are deported 
at this time, they wiH either be forced into military 
service against their own countrymen or placed in 
concentration camps by the Dutch.” 

+ * * 

The New York State Catholic Welfare Committee 
asked for the defeat of the Austin-Mahoney Bill, an 
act to establish in New York a commission to investi- 
gate and eliminate discrimination by educational in- 
stitutions, with exemptions for sectarian schools. The 
committee charged that the bill is “un-American in the 
method it proposes” and that it “infringes on the funda- 
mental rights of parents.” 

The bill was also opposed by the presidents of the 
four New York City colleges on the grounds that 
“legislative action in the whole area of human rela- 
tions should be postponed until the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Need for a State University, which will 
make recommendations for the elimination of social 
and economic disabilities, has prepared and issued its 
report.” 

a 2. 

The proposed Garrison Dam, on the Missouri River 
in North Dakota, would flood about 145,000 acres of 
land of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. The 
three affiliated tribes of the reservation are offering 
the government free of charge, a site 70 miles above 
the town of Garrison for the location of a dam which 
would provide flood control and at the same time save 
for the Indians their homes and fertile farms. The 
tribes are urging all citizens to write to urge the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to respect the treaty rights of 
the Indians and to prevent their eviction. 

* * * 

The annual report on lynching, issued by Tuskegee 
Institute, showed 6 persons lynched in 1946. This was 
5 more than in 1945 and 4 more than in 1944. 

* * * 

From Local 340 in Baltimore comes the news that 
“the Maryland State Teachers Association, which is 
the NEA unit in our state, in its annual convention in 
October in Baltimore, voted to limit its members to 
white teachers. ..It came as a shock even in 
Baltimore.” 
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Letters Portray Life and 
Work of William Allen White 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, edited with an introduction by Walter John- 
son, Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 1947. 
460 pp. $3.75. 


Those who enjoy good writing, colorful language, 
pungent wit, and sage observations on the passing 
scene should not miss reading the letters ef William 
Allen White which are now available in this book. 

More truly than any of his editorials, his other pub- 
lished works, or his reported speeches, White’s letters 
show him as deserving of his title, “Sage of Emporia.” 
Above everything else the great liberal valued the free- 
dom to speak his own mind and exercised this freedom 
in his letters more than in any other place. Letters came 
to him in tremendous quantities from friends, acquaint- 
ances, political enemies, and from strangers. He answered 
them all with the same care and patience. Many of his 
replies are informal essays of great merit. From the 
mass of copies of answers, the editor has given us what 
appears to be a well-chosen selection, since it gives 
the reader a well delineated picture of a real and vibrant 
personality. 

Editor of a small Kansas town newspaper, The Em- 
poria Gazette, White became the interpreter of the 
middle class of the Midwest to the rest of the world. 
If anyone in public or private life wanted to know what 
the Midwest was thinking or how it would react in a 
particular situation, a letter to White would bring him a 
wise interpretation. Although White lived till 1944 there 
is nothing in these letters to indicate that his opinions 
were in any way derived or influenced by even the more 
accurate of the professional poll takers. His opinions 
seem to have been based on information gleaned by his 
own methods and primarily upon his unquestioned 
understanding of the mind and heart of the middle class, 
of which he considered himself a part. 

His letters reveal that he had his own system of 
sampling, unscientific as it might seem to most statisti- 
cians. He talked to-community leaders here and there 
and kept his ear to the ground. What he heard was 
weighed and tested against his understanding of the 
people and he usually came out with an answer which 
future events proved correct. That White knew and 
understood Kansas and its people was perhaps partially 
due to the fact that he travelled widely in the United 
States and abroad. Like Sinclair Lewis he knew and 
understood “Main Street” the better for having been 
elsewhere, but White’s evaluation was always tempered 
by a kind and understanding heart. 

The letters selected by the editor, covering the years 
1899-1943, show White to have taken a keen interest 
in almost everything, but above all else he was inter- 
ested in politics and it was in that field that he made 
his greatest contribution. Throughout his life he regard- 
ed himself as a Republican, but between presidential 
elections it was sometimes a little difficult to recognize 
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him as such. Franklin D. Roosevelt said that White 
was with him three and a half years out of every four. 


White joined the cause for “social justice” and the 
“square deal” and made “the hike for Armageddon” with 
Theodore Roosevelt, Harold Ickes, Raymond Robins, and 
other leaders of the Progressive Party. His vote for 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 was the only vote he 
cast for a presidential candidate who did not have the 
blessing of the Grand Old Party. In state elections he 
wandered out of Republican pastures when he ran as 
the anti-Ku Klux Klan candidate for governor of Kansas 
in 1924. His object was to dramatize opposition to the 
principles of the Klan. Stating the basis of his oppo 
sition to the organization he wrote: “There are, of course, 
bad foreigners and good ones, good Catholics and bad 
ones, and all kinds of Negroes. To make a case against a 
birthplace, a religion, or a sace, is wickedly un-American 
and cowardly.” 


He had no desire for victory in his race for the gover- 
norship, since he felt holding office would weaken his 
political strength in the state. “I like political power,” 
he wrote, “and have found that you get more political 
power by taking monastic vows against office holding 
and office seeking than you do by holding and seeking 
office.” 


In spite of his general, formal adherence to the Re- 
publican Party, he continued to work for the principles 
of the Progressive Party after its collapse and nursed 
carefully whatever liberal elements there were in the 
Republican Party. In the period just before his death 
early in 1944 he was looking toward Wendell Willkie for 
liberal leadership in the post-war world. The fourth term 
idea bothered him. 


White’s philosophy, which carried him through many 
confusing and difficult problems, is epitomized in these 
words, apropos of a Kansas political problem: “Some 
way it will work out for the ultimate good. I have 
unlimited faith in the justice of things. But my faith 
does not bind my hands, and I feel it a fearful duty 
and obligation to keep fighting for the end that seems 
right.” When asked what fundamental problems arose 
in his business as editor and what qualities were re- 
quired to meet them, he replied, “ . . . the thing that 
causes me most trouble is a lack of intelligence and 
courage, and the things I need most to overcome my 
troubles are intelligence and courage.” 


For a good many years White was a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Univefsity of Kansas. Lack 
of spiritual and philosophical attitudes in higher educa- 
tion troubled him; he felt that the university was too 
materialistic. He favored better salaries for its profes- 
sors and better buildings to house it, but all this as a 
means to an end—he wanted the university to be “a 
powerful agent in the spiritualization of: this common- 
wealth.” In later years he felt that his work in connec- 
tion with the Book of the Month Club was worth 
while because the club’s work was contributing to the 
elevation of the literary taste .of the people. 


In 1921 White was asked by the Secretary of Labor 
his opinion of what could be done to promote the best 
interests of the American warkman and how his co- 
partnership in the country could be secured. White 
answered, in part: “My feeling is that, in the job of 
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getting the American workman to take an interest in his 
co-partnership in the progress of the country, you want 
to get the American employer also to take an interest in 
the co-partnership of the American workman. Some- 
where between forty and sixty per cent of the trouble 
with workmen is the boss. I should try to get it in his 
big noodle that the one thing which will make dividends 
and profits for the stockholders is self-respect in the 
man who works. Anything that will bring self-respect 
into the heart of the worker will increase his production 
and thereby increase the profits of the boss.” It was in 
the same letter that White stated, “I am more interested 
in the labor situation in America than in any other 
problem.” As early as 1910 he had written to Samuel 
Gompers offering aid unstintingly to the labor cause: 
“If at any time I can help you, or The Emporia Gazette 
can help you in the struggle to have labor recognized 
in its struggle for collective bargaining, in its demand 
for a living wage, in its struggle for the right of a man 
to his job upon an equality with capital . . . or for 
any of the fundamental things that organized labor is 
struggling for in legislatures and out, I shall be pleased 
to help you.” 

The letters are replete with witty epigrammatic state- 
ments. White writes, “Liberty is the only thing you 
cannot have unless you are willing to give it to others.” 
Britain is referred to as “a sort of emeritus mother-in- 
law of the world.” Apropos of fascist elements in Kansas 
he warns, “ .. . one of the greatest blunders that a man 
makes in politics is to make a martyr out of a fool.” 
In reply to a question about what he did for exercise, 
he said, “Chiefly acting as pallbearer for the old boys 
who have taken exercise all their lives.” 

White always defended the Midwest against what he 
considered unfair charges, especially by Easterners. To 
Theodore Roosevelt who, in a letter of December, 1916, 
denounced the West as “yellow” in casting its vote for 
Wilson in 1916, White replied: “Man! you are clean, 
plumb crazy; wild as a bedbug about the West. There 
wasn’t any yellow streak in the West at the election.” 
He goes on to say that Hughes and the Republican 
“pussyfooting harmonizers” did not appeal to the still 
numerous progressives of the West, hence the vote for 
Wilson. He ends his letter by saying, “ . . . your letter 
indicates that you should be in the madhouse; in the 
padded cell of the madhouse; chained in the padded cell 
of the madhouse; where we should send you our af- 
fectionate seasonal greetings.” 


To provide the information needed for an under- 
standing of the contents of the letters, the editor has 
supplied the reader with an excellent 22-page introduc- 
tion to the career of White and introductory remarks 
to most of the letters. Although in this way Mr. John- 
son has avoided the usual pitfall inherent in the presenta- 
tion of any one-sided correspondence, some questions 
are still left in the mind of the reader; these are seldom 
about matters of any great moment, thanks to the edit- 
or’s vigilance. Still, the curious reader of the Letters 
will look forward with pleasant anticipation to the full- 
length biography of White by Mr. Johnson which is 
promised for the near future. 

RENATA WASSON 


Essential Information | 
About Rheumatic Fever 


RHEUMATIC FEVER—CHILDHOOD’S GREATEST 
ENEMY, by Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1947, 
32 pp. 10c. 


This illustrated booklet, by Herbert Yahraes, is the 
most comprehensive and readable pamphlet yet written 
on the disease that cripples and destroys more children 
of school age than any other disease, and that affects 
more than a million persons, young and old, in the 
United States. 

“This booklet,” according to Dr. David D. Rutstein, 
Medical Director of the American Heart Association, 
“represents a major step forward in bringing the essen- 
tial facts concerning rheumatic fever before the American 
public. Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease 
constitute one of our country’s most pressing public 
health problems. Science is making progress in combat- 
ing this disease which takes so many young lives and 
which attacked more than 40,000 members of the 
armed forces during World War II. It is the responsibil- 
ity of every citizen to know the facts about rheumatic 
fever and to understand the tremendous need for com- 
munity rheumatic fever programs in order to bring 
available knowledge within the reach of all sufferers 
from the disease.” 

The pamphlet contains all “the essential facts concern- 
ing rheumatic fever” and points to the need for com- 
munity action on a broad scale. It was prepared by the 
Public Affairs Committee in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Council on Rheumatic Fever of the American 
Heart Association in order to provide needed public 
information on the disease as background for National 
Heart Week. The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Legion, Rotary International, 
Kiwanis International, and other organizations are co- 
operating in the national effort to stimulate public 
interest in the problems of heart disease, the greatest 
cause of death in the United States. 

“Diagnosis of rheumatic fever is so difficult and treat- 
ment so complex and expensive,” the pamphlet declares, 
“that medical men who have studied the disease most 
carefully say it can be fought successfully only by a 
public health program like the one that has been waged 
successfully against tuberculosis.” 

“Many different services are needed by the average 
rheumatic fever family,” Mr. Yahraes points out, “and 
ideally they should be available in every community. 
They would be brought together by some central agency, 
perhaps the Department of Health, which would keep 
a register of cases as they were reported by private 
and school doctors and by welfare workers, and also a 
record of all the community facilities that might be of 
assistance.” 

“Within the last decade,” according to the pamphlet, 
“considerable progress has been made in working. out 
cooperation between the federal and state governments 
for financing public programs for the care of RF children. 
Federal money for that purpose was first set aside in 
1939, when Congress authorized the Children’s Bureau 
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to include rheumatic children in the crippled children’s 
program. This is financed by the national government 
under the special grant-in-aid provisions of the Social 
Security Act.” 

“The first joint federal-state program—Oklahoma’s— 
was approved by the Children’s Bureau in 1940. By 1947 
there were twenty such programs, and a dozen others 
were being planned.” 


The London County Council’s Rheumatism Scheme, 
which got under way in 1926, is described in the 
pamphlet as an example of a successful community plan. 
As a result of this cooperative effort in England by 
school and health authorities, by private and by public 
institutions, the incidence of acquired heart disease among 
London school children dropped from 2 per cent to 0.8 
per cent in ten years, and there was a considerable de- 
crease in the number of chronic cardiac invalids. In 
carrying out this scheme, London provided one hospital 
bed for every 550 school children. The ratio in New 
York City is only a fourth or fifth as high. 


Guide to the Teaching 
Of Fire Prevention 


THE CURRICULUM GUIDE TO FIRE SAFETY, by 
the United States Office of Education, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 10c 


Education of children to the need for better fire pro- 
tection in schools and homes in the United States is the 
only effective means of halting the increasing inroads of 
fire into our diminishing national resources. Educators 
who have given serious thought to the problem of fire 
losses have come to this conclusion after extensive study. 
In fact, the U. S. Office of Education has prepared a 
Curriculum Guide which shows how children of elemen- 
tary school age can be taught to achieve proper attitudes, 
correct information and some skill in preventing and con- 
trolling fires. Children will, in turn, carry this fire-cogni- 
zance to adults in the home. 

The Curriculum Guide includes chapters on the Why, 
Where and How of fire protection education. It states 
that, in spite of current educational efforts, ten children 
die each day as a result of school fires. It contains fire- 
loss statistics to startle the most lethargic “It-can’t- 
happen-here” attitude. 

Although the guide is the result of extensive study and 
contains a wealth of facts to guide the educator in the 
subject of fire prevention and fire protection, it is in- 
tended to be used merely as a suggestive outline upon 
which curriculum planning groups and teachers may 
draw in developing programs of fire safety education 
suited to their local needs. 

The manuscript for the Curriculum Guide was pre- 
pared by members of a working conference held at the 
U. S. Office of Education. Consultants included various, 
principals and teachers in public schools and colleges, 
officers of P.T.A. groups, Public Safety officials and 
heads of safety organizations, and members of fire pro- 
tection organizations and government security offices. 

The Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety is slanted at fire 
education in elementary schools and is available to 
individuals, schools and boards of education. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 





“Thanks to EB Films — 
we’re ahead of schedule!” 


No more long, “‘overtime’’ hours for her. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
help her cover the same ground faster . . . and 
do a broader, more effective teaching job. The 
world takes on new reality, depth and meaning 
—right in the classroom. Even listless pupils 
understand faster, learn faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are prepared 
by educators specifically for classroom use from 
kindergarten through high school. More than 
500 subjects are correlated to leading textbooks. 
Urge your administration now to press for a 
rounded audio-visual program. Upon request, 
we'll gladly show you representative new films 
and how to obtain. effective utilization. No 
obligation, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 5-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Facts about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films — 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from kinder- 
garten through high school. 
. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the same high 
standards of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
3. Produced by pioneers in the industry—over 17 years 
of experience in making classroom films exclusively. 
4. Created by educators in collaboration with educators 
who are recognized as authorities in their fields. 
5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states and in 22 
foreign countries. 


Just released! “ATOMIC ENERGY,” a new classroom film 
vital to on understanding of this momentous development. 
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Minneapolis Locals Win 
Important Salary increases 


238 & 5 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Minneapolis Federation 

of Men Teachers and the Minneapolis Federation of 
Women Teachers with the assistance of the Central Labor Union (AFL), won 
an increase of $600 for 1947, and the acceptance by the Board of Education 
of a new schedule for 1948, providing for a reclassification of all teachers 
with increases averaging more than $600. Since the fiscal year in Minneapolis 
runs from January to January, it seems necessary to include the 1946 
schedule for a full understanding of the gains made. 


























| | 
No Degree Bachelor’s Master’s|Doctor’s 
Year |- - |__| } fo 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1948 | 1948 
—- ———— | Ue ee — — EEE 
1 $1600 | _...... $2000 | $2200 | $2400 
2 | 1700 |$2300 | 2200 2400 2600 
3 oe ee 1800 | 2400 | 2400 2600 2800 
4 wl es 1900 | 2500 | 2600 2800 3000 
5 $1700 |$2300 $2400 | 2000 f 2600 | 2800 3000 3200 
6 1750 | 2350 | 2600 | 2100 | 2700 | 3000 3200 3400 
7 1850 | 2450 | 2800 | 2200 | 2800 | 3200 3400 3600 
8 1950 | 2550 | 3000 | 2300 | 2900 | 3400 3600 3800 
9 2050 | 2650 | 3200 | 2400 | 3000 | 3600 3800 4000 
10 2100 | 2700 | 3400 | 2500 | 3100 | 3800 4000 4200 
11 2100 | 2700 _| 3600 | 2600 | 3200 | 4000 4200 4400 
12 2200 | 2800 | 3800 | 2700 | 3300 | 4200 4400 4600 
13 2300 | 2900 | ....... 2800 | 3400 | ........ 
14 2400 | 3000 | ........ - ae. | Be ones 
15 2500 | 3100 | _....... Se 4 SaeeSee See 
16 2600 | 3200 

















Salaries under $2100 for 1946 are approximate, since there was a special ad- 
justment in 1946. In the reclassification, individual adjustments will be made 
in 1948 where schedules seem inconsistent. Credit was given for outside ex- 
perience up to $500 in 1946 and 1947; up to $1000 in 1948. No new teachers 
without degrees are hired. 


Highlights 

1. A $150 cost of living adjustment for 1946 was paid in December. 

2. A six hundred dollar increase was given for 1947. 

3. In 1948 there will be a reclassification which, because of the new $200 
increments, will bring increases of $600 or more in most cases. 

4. Additional compensation will be given for advanced degrees in 1948. 

5. The schoolboard has assumed full responsibility for financing the pro- 
gram. : 

6. The new schedule by 1948 requires an additional $4,500,000 to finance. 

7. The superintendent and the board have taken vigorous and aggressive 
steps to finance the program by seeking temporary and permanent funds 
from the legislature as well as additional authority to increase the tax levy. 
The city of Minneapolis is also seeking authority to levy $10,000,000 in new 
taxes other than real estate, and 25% is earmarked for the schools. 

8. The AFT locals feel especially pleased with the results of their vigorous 
campaign for salary increases because they had been informed that there was 
absolutely no way to make a blanket increase for the teachers in the 
Minneapolis school system until there was added revenue “in hand or 
definitely in sight.” 

9. Local 238 presented a suggested financial program which could be 
carried out by legislative action and thus provide funds to put the 1948 
schedule into effect. 


Dearborn Questions 
Sincerity of Some 
New-Found Friends 


68 DEARBORN, MICH.—The 
Dearborn Teacher cogitates 





on the genuineness of some of the | 


new-found friends of the classroom 
teacher and cautions that evidence 
should be examined: 

“We teach our students to examine 
evidence, to sort materials for facts, 
and to question authority in an effort 
to arrive at truth. 


. ’ 
“By the same reasoning we want to | 


know our friends. Who are these new 
friends? What are the forces that 
stand at our side? What will be ex- 


pected of us in return for such sup- | 


port? 
“One Detroit author deplores the 
trend toward ‘socialized education’ 


because, he says, it does not prepare | 


students for industry. 

“Another national commentator 
and author suggested that it would 
be wise for business and industry to 
encourage higher salaries if 
hoped to ‘shut teachers up.’ 

“Ts this an indication that we are 
to be asked to qualify truth and in- 
terpret history to suit the purposes 
of those who might profit by such 
manhandling of knowledge? Which 
of our new friends are genuine? 
Which are spurious?” 


Portland Local Seeks 
Relief from Heavy 
Extra-Curricular Load 
11] PORTLAND, ORE. — 

Among the activities of Lo- 
cal 111, the following is reported 
by President Inez Stacey: 

“The Union has initiated a survey 
of all extra-curricular work, com- 
mittee assignments, etc., and of all 
interruptions to the daily schedule. 
To secure the cooperation of the 
school administration and the non- 
union teachers of the city, the ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to them and 
has their approval. After the results 
of the questionnaire have been com- 
piled, the Union will make an in- 
tensive drive to secure relief from 
the excessive loads of this type of 
work in the way of extra compensa- 
tion, relief periods, or the elimina- 
tion of some of the activities.” 
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Procedures for Handling Grievances 
Formulated by Sioux City Local 


SIOUX CITY, IA. — The 

grievance committee of 
Local 828 makes a notable contribu- 
tion to the efficient handling of 
grievance cases through a report to 
the union on grievance policies and 
procedures. The following is adapted 
from the report: 


Purpose 

The purpose of this report is to 
indicate the accepted relations be- 
tween union members and their 
grievance committee and to define 
the existing policies and practices by 
which the committee proceeds in 
behalf of aggrieved members. 


General Observations 


Any union exerts influence for its 
members . . . in direct proportion to 
the efficiency . . . with which the 
grievance committee functions. It 
logieally follows that it is highly 
essential that all union members 
comprehend clearly the relationship 
of the union member to his griev- 
ance committee and vice versa. It is 
also well to realize that the organi- 
zation that defends its members 
gains the respect of the school ad- 
ministration and the community. In 
order to facilitate as complete an 
understanding as possible between 
the union and its members, it is well 
to know union policy governing this 
relationship. 


General Principles and Policies 


1. Every member in good stand- 
ing is entitled to advice and help 
consistent with the principles and 
practices of the union. 

2. Requests for aid should be 
made by the individual in person 
and in writing. 

3. The responsibility for making 
the request rests with the union 
member. 

4. The grievance committee is re- 
sponsible for informing those con- 
cerned with regard to all grievances 
which it considers. 

5. The subject matter of the griev- 
ance should be dealt with in abso- 
lute confidence by the union mem- 
bers and the grievance committee. 


6. At no time should the griev- 
ance be aired before the union in 
assembly either by the committee or 
the aggrieved member until a deci- 
sion has been reached. 

7. Both union member and griev- 
ance committee should keep each 
other fully informed on the prog- 
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ress of the case. 


8. A union member asking assist- 
ance must come with a clear record, 
as the individual has no right to 
jeopardize the position of the union 
by misrepresentations . . . 


9. If an individual member’s case 
merits it, the union will use every 
means at its disposal to support his 
case. 


10. The grievance committee is in 
no position to represent the member 
if he does not give his consent. 


11. All grievances of a personal 
nature between superintendent and 
upion member should first, if pos- 
sible, be taken directly to the super- 
intendent by the member to see if 
satisfaction can be obtained before 
throwing the union machinery into 
gear. 


Considerations in Planning Action 


1. Nature of the grievance. Cases 
fall into two classes: “A” cases are 
those of interest to the entire pro- 
fession and union and require imme- 
diate attention; “B” cases are those 
involving primarily the individual 
teacher’s interest. 


2. Legitimacy of the case. Whether 
the case is legitimate can be ascer- 
tained by considering elements in- 
volved, such as: violation of con- 
tract, seniority violation, improper 
interpretation of existing agreements, 
pay shortages, favoritism and dis- 
crimination, abusive supervision, and 
coercion and intimidation. 


3. Understanding the grievance. 
The following questions should be 
considered: What is the nature of 
the grievance? What brought it 
about? Who was involved? How 
did it originate? Where did it 
originate? What adjustment is re- 
quested ? 


4. Rules of investigation. The 
committee should get the aggrieved 
member’s story with every relevant 
fact and investigate the grievance 
apart from the aggrieved member. 


5. Effective plans for the teacher's 
defense. The case should be defined 
in terms of union involvement and 
policy, and of the objectives of the 
defense. Acceptable compromises 
should be agreed upon and what is 
against union principle should be 
determined and agreed upon as not 
acceptable. The effects of settlement 
of the grievance from the standpoint 
of the union and the individual 
should be contemplated. 


General Procedures 


1. The member with a grievance 
must personally contact a member 
of the grievance committee or the 
executive committee in connection 
with his grievance. 

2. The contacted committee mem- 
ber then brings the grievance to the 
grievance committee, whose respon- 
sibility it is to evaluate the com- 
plaint and decide whether it is a 
justifiable grievance. 

3. The grievance committee in 
order to be informed should meet 
with the member submitting the 
case. At such a meeting the grievance 
committee may decide that the case 
is or is not actionable. If the com- 
mittee fails to come to a decision as 
to the status of the grievance, it 
should be referred to the executive 
board for a decision. 

4. If the committee decides that 
the case is actionable it should then 
intercede in behalf of the member. In 
its meeting with the superintendent, 
the committee should present the 
union’s case in writing and request a 
written reply. 

5. If the superintendent fails to 
meet with the committee a meeting 
with the school board should then 
be sought. 

6. If these attempts fail, the union 
has access to the aid of the state 
AFT and the national AFT. Locally, 
before going further, it is often more 
effective to seek the assistance of the 
central labor organization which has 
various ways of proceeding to bring 
about an understanding. 


Rhode Island Forms 
State Organization 
Of AFT Locals 


A state AFT group has been or- 
ganized in Rhode Island. President 
of the new organization is Edward 
M. J. Melucci, who led the successful 
drive of the Pawtucket teachers for 
improved salaries—an $1800-$4000 
scale. Other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur J. McMahon of North 
Providence; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Muriel Labrie of Warwick; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Jean Corkery 
of North Providence; treasurer, Ed- 
ward J. Condon of Woonsocket. 

The state group expects to be 
regularly chartered now that Provi- 
dence, the fifth local in Rhode 
Island has received its charter as 
Local 958. 











Los Angeles Polls Teachers 
On Proposed Rating Plan 


43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.—As 
a part of their struggle 
against the establishment of a rating 
system for teachers, Local 430 took 
a poll of the Los Angeles teachers. 
Because of administrative interfer- 
ence and other factors present in the 
taking of the vote, the union feels 
that the results as compiled are not 
strictly accurate; but the interfer- 
ence was of such a type that it is 
estimated that a really accurate poll 
would have indicated an even larger 
majority of teachers as opposed to 
a rating system. Even under the ad- 
verse circumstances the results show 
an overwhelming majority against a 
rating system. A release of the union 
gives the questions asked and sum- 
marizes the results as follows: 

1. In your opinion should perma- 
nent teachers be given periodic effi- 
ciency ratings by the supervisors or 
principals? 

Yes: 600, or 23%. No: 2013, or 
77%. Total answers: 2613. 

2. In your opinion would such 
ratings improve, lower, or have no 
effect on teacher morale? 


Will lower morale: 1751, or 67.5%; 
Will improve morale: 463, or 17.9%; 
Will have no effect: 382, or 14.6%. 
Total answers: 2596. 

3. Do you believe it possible to 
devise a fair and objective system 
of rating teachers’ professional effi- 
ciency ? 

Yes: 622, or 24%; No: 1982, or 
76%. Total answers: 2604. 

4. If a professional efficiency rat- 
ing system is adopted, do you believe 
that teachers who are rated low 
should be required to take additional 
in-service training ? 

Yes: 1209, or 48.8%; No: 1264, 
or 51.2%. Total answers: 2473. 

5. In your opinion should only 
those teachers receive increments who 
receive a high efficiency rating? 

Yes: 260, or 10.1%; No: 2283 or 
89.9%. Total answers: 2543. 

6. In your opinion would rating 
increase, decrease, or have no effect 
on the nervous tension of teachers? 

Increase tension: 2334, or 90%; 
Decrease tension: 93, or 3.7%; Have 
no effect: 166, or 6.3%. Total an- 
swers: 2593. 


Large New Local at Tulsa 
Declares Itself Ready for Action 


71 TULSA, OKLA. — After a 

membership of between 200 
and 300 had been achieved, the 
names of the Tulsa local’s officers 
and the circumstances of its organ- 
ization were made public by Terry 
Beam, president of the Tulsa Trades 
Council. Said Mr. Beam: “The 
Tulsa Federation of Teachers was 
organized by Tulsa teachers alone to 
provide a strong, independent teach- 
ers’ voice in the administration of 
our schools and the activities of our 
community and nation. 

“Of their own volition, a group of 
teachers surveyed the field of teach- 
ers’ organizations and _ requested 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers last September. In 
October, the American Federation of 
Teachers chartered Local 712. The 
Tulsa Federation is affiliated with 
the Tulsa Trades Council and the 
Oklahoma Federation of Labor.” 

In his first public statement as 
president of the local, Leo Paulding 
commented: 

“The board of the Tulsa Federa- 
tion of Teachers appreciates the 
efforts of the board of education in 
- attempting to bring about coopera- 


tion between the board members 
and teachers.” 

Outlining future plans for his or- 
ganization, Paulding added: “We 
pledge our support in helping, both 
locally and through our state legis- 
lature, to make a better school pro- 
gram possible. We feel we can be of 
much help to the board of education 
in promoting further progress in our 
schools.” 


Illinois Federation 
Backs Comprehensive 
Legislative Program 


The Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers is backing an eleven-point 
comprehensive legislative program 
which, if enacted into law, will have 
a salutary effect on education 
throughout Illinois. A two-page cir- 
cular recently issued by the state 
group gives the salient points in the 
program” and comments at some 
length on the more important pro- 
posals. Stress is laid on the need and 
possible sources of adequate funds 
to meet general school expenditures 
and salary increases. 





Short Talks Feature 
Anniversary Dinner 
At Council Bluffs 


738 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA— 


The fourth birthday anni- 
versary dinner of Local 738 was at- 
tended by 192 members and guests, 
including the superintendent and the 
president of the school board. 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minneapolis was to be the guest 
speaker but, because his plane was 
grounded on the way, he was unable 
to be present. For his scheduled 
speech a series of “catch the ball” 
impromptu talks was substituted. 
After a few remarks by one speaker, 
the “ball” was tossed to another 
guest of his choosing. The president 
of the school board commented, 
“Much has been done and much can 
still be done by this group. Wage is 
important.” 

Stephen Field, public relations di- 
rector of the union, said: “Teachers 
who are in constant fear are not 
good teachers. This is a community 
of laborers, and it is fitting that 
teachers should belong to a union 
organization.” 


Executive Secretary 
Chosen to Represent 
Lake County, Indiana 


Announcement of the appointment 
of Vernon Sigler to the post of execu- 
tive secretary of the Lake County, 
Indiana Council of Teachers was 
made recently. He will represent all 
AFT locals in the county in negotia- 
tions for salaries, betterment of 
working conditions, and redress of 
individual grievances before the 
board of education. His work will be 
carried on directly under the super- 
vision of the executive board of the 
council. 

Mr. Sigler is a charter member of 
Local 511, East Chicago, Indiana, 
where he was head of the social sci- 
ence department at Washington High 
School. He retained his membership 
in the AFT when he left the teaching 
profession in 1940 to become chief 
deputy clerk under the county clerk. 

Harold Wagner, Sigler’s predeces- 
sor, who had so ably and successfully 
worked for better salaries and work- 
ing conditions for the teachers of 
Lake County, resigned because of a 
heavy law practice. Mr. Wagner 
worked under separate contracts with 
the Hammond, East Chicago, and 
Gary locals. 
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Large Group of Kansas City Teachers 
Votes to Join AFT Local 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — 
“Exercising a freedom of 
action they had long suppressed, the 
members of the Schoolmen’s Club, 
an organization of male teachers in 
the Kansas City, Mo. public schools, 
withdrew from the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Council,” reports the Kan- 
sas City Labor Bulletin. 

“At their next meeting, with an 
attendance of close to seventy of 
their members, the teachers voted 
to join the American Federation of 
Teachers, Local 691, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor.” 
At a later meeting with union rep- 
resentatives the club considered 
joining the union in a body but 
was informed that each member- 
ship was individual. 

“Louis G. Nebgen, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
Local Union No. 691, and Ray M. 
Lawless of the same union, were 
speakers on the policy of the union 
and assured the membership of the 
Schoolmen’s Club that the union 
would strive to obtain good teacher- 
faculty-board-of-education relations, 
which the Cooperative Council had 
failed to accomplish the past quarter 
of a century. 

“Dissatisfaction with the Council’s 
inability to function to the benefit of 
the teachers and its apparent lack of 
freedom of action (unless with the 
sanction of school officials), resulted 
in the breaking away from long 
years of membership, it was said. 

“While critical of the Council’s 
lack of effectiveness to act in behalf 
of the class room teachers, many 
teachers continued their membership 
and paid dues because they feared 
to do otherwise, several teachers de- 
clared. 

“After observing the union’s prog- 
ress made nationally and the policy 
and gains made the past five years 


So TUTTLE MU = 


CORRECTION 


In the February issue a 
news item credited the Muske- 
gon Federation of Teachers 
with winning a 25% salary 
increase. The local informs us, 
however, that the raise was 
won by the professional prob- 
lems committee of the Muske- 
gon Teachers Club. Most of 
the members of the union be- 
long to the Teachers Club also, 
and some are on the commit- 
tee which won the raise. 
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by the American Federation of 
Teachers Local No. 691, the members 
of the Schoolmen’s Club look for- 
ward to attaining their objectives by 
belonging to and supporting the 
American Federation of Teachers, a 
liberal, progressive and non-segre- 
gated organization of the teaching 
profession.” 


Cleveland Reports 
Findings in Study 
Of School Finances 


27 CLEVELAND, O.—The sal- 

ary committee of the Cleve- 
land local has produced a very busi- 
ness-like study which shows clearly 
how adequate salaries may be 
financed by the state and the locality. 
A report on the findings of the com- 
mittee was submitted to the school 
board by Samuel Goldstein, chair- 
man of the committee. In addition 
to offering concrete proposals for 
raising the necessary revenue the re- 
port also summarizes the reasons for 
the urgent need of salary increases 
at the present time. ’ 

Since the study may be of value to 
other locals in working out their sal- 
ary schedules, a limited number of 
copies are available at the AFT office 
in Chicago. 


Colorado Locals Issue 
Attractive Pamphlet 
On School Legislation 


Interest in the passage of several 
education bills pending in the Colo- 
rado legislature led the Colorado 
State Federation of Teachers to pub- 
lish a four-page circular entitled 
Talk Facts. 

The circular is attractive in format 
and filled with information of in- 
terest to teachers’ and the general 
public of the state. The first sec- 
tion, headed “This Is the Year to 
Make Education a Profession in 
Colorado,” describes the school 
crisis in the state; facts and figures 
are given to emphasize the points 
made. 

The major part of the publication 
is devoted to the proposals for edu- 
cational legislation introduced into 
the General Assembly. In one column 
appear the proposals supported by 
the Federation; in the second column 
other proposals. Provisions of each 
bill are summarized and analyzed. 
The last section indicates by means 
of more facts and figures possible 
sources of funds to finance the rec- 
ommended proposals. 

Because of the quantity of con- 
crete materials made available in 
the circular, the action toward the 
attainment of the organization’s 
goals should be unusually effective. 


Iowa State Federation of Teachers 
Drafts Three-Point Program for 1947 


Objectives of the Iowa State Fed- 
eration of Teachers for 1947 are em- 
bodied in a _ three-point program 
drafted in a state council meeting 
in Dubuque. 

The major items are: 

1. Teacher tenure by granting 
right of hearing and appeal in case 
of discharge. 

2. Removal of the ceiling on ex- 
penditures per pupil and substitution 
of a minimum which must be spent 
for the education of each child. 

3. State aid for schools. 

The first point would be gained 
by amendment of the present con- 
tract law. It would provide for a 
hearing before discharge and an ap- 
peal after dismissal. 

The State Federation is also sup- 
porting a $15,000,000 state aid for 
schools proposal, which also has the 
backing of the Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciation and the Farm Bureau. The 
Farm Bureau has proposed restora- 
tion of the full rate on income tax 


to provide income for this purpose. 

At present there is a maximum 
of $75 per pupil imposed on school 
expenditures. Removal of this ceiling 
has been proposed by several locals 
affiliated with the AFT. 


New Local Publication 
Makes Its Bow in 
Louisville, Kentucky 
67 LOUISVILLE, KY.— Attia 
M. Bowmer and Helen Kuy- 
kendall are the editors of the new 
official paper of the Louisville local. 
The first issue is full of interesting 
news about union affairs and treats 
of the salary situation at some length. 
One feature entitled “Fact and 
Rumor” which deals with popular 
local misconceptions about the AFT 
should be particularly enlightening 


to the many teachers who have re- 
cently joined the union. 


27 











Jersey City Local Works to Improve 
Quality of Supervisory Personnel 


75 JERSEY CITY, N. J.—De- 

manding that principals and 
supervisory personnel in the city 
school system be subjected to the 
same strict standards of eligibility 
that now rule the appointments of all 
other teachers’ categories, up to and 
including elementary school princi- 
pals, Local 752, Jersey City Federa- 
tion of Teachers, forwarded to the 
Jersey City Board of Education a 
resolution adopted at a recent meet- 
ing, proposing competitive examina- 
tions for all principalships and super- 
visory appointments. 

Because of the caliber of recent ap- 
pointments to administrative and su- 
pervisory positions in Jersey City, 
Local 752 is making a thorough 
study of the educational prerequisites 
and the types of competitive exam- 
inations which boards of education 
throughout the country use in choos- 
ing heads of departments, principals, 
vice-principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents and assistant superintend- 
ents for their respective high schools. 

The resolution forwarded to the 
board of education reads: 

“Whereas it is recognized that the 
morale of the teaching force is a fac- 


tor of greatest consideration in the 
efficiency of any educational system, 
and 

“Whereas it is an accepted peda- 
gogical principle that teacher morale 
is highest in those educational sys- 
tems which are most democratically 
organized and administered, and 

“Whereas in a democratically or- 
ganized school system each applicant 
knows precisely the requirements for 
the initial stage of employment and 
for each promotional step to which 
he may aspire, and 

“Whereas those teachers who do 
not possess qualities of leadership or 
do not desire promotion to a higher 
level should have confidence that 
those in higher teaching positions and 
in supervisory and administrative ca- 
pacities do possess the requirements 
of academic and professional stand- 
ards set up for each position, and 

“Whereas the Jersey City Board 
of Education has, in addition to the 
requirements of the New Jersey 
State Board of Examiners, set up 
and efficiently administered a pro- 
gram for appointments to the posi- 
tions of kindergarten, elementary, 
special and high school teaching and 


Returned Veteran Expresses Views 
On Japanese Re-Education 


83 WEST NEW YORK, N.J.— 
Ezekiel Levy, after serving 
for several years in the Army of the 
United States, part of the time as a 
counterintelligence officer in Tokyo, 
is back in his position as teacher of 
instrumental music in the grades. 
When asked his opinion of the new 
educational policies being introduced 
into that country, Mr. Levy stated 
that “the occupation of Japan is 
based on a program of re-education 
and the enlightening of the Japanese 
people, coupled with a demgcratic 


Johnston City Obtains 


Pay for Extra Work 


88 JOHNSTON CITY, ILL.— 

A report from the Johnston 
City local states that it was success- 
ful in getting extra compensation for 
teachers working in connection with 
the annual holiday tournament held 
during the Christmas holidays. Suc- 
cess in obtaining the extra compen- 
sation followed a meeting of a union 
committee with the principal. “We 
received the compensation largely as 
a result of the organization of our 
group,” says the report. 


opportunity of putting their new 
found freedom into practice. Our oc- 
cupation policy is one of guidance 
through correction rather than a dic- 
tated pregram. The Japanese would 
have preferred the latter, since they 
could then have avoided the burden 
and responsibility of making deci- 
sions regarding internal policy. 
“Japan’s pre-war educational pol- 
icy was dictated by the Home Min- 
istry in Tokyo, which was in turn 
dominated by the military powers.” 


Oakland Makes Study 
Of Retirement Plans 


77 OAKLAND, CAL.—The 

AFT local of Oakland has 
been working for some years for ade- 
quate retirement provisions. The 
school board is on record as favoring 
such a program. 

Several plans have been submitted 
and a great deal of time has been 
spent on a discussion of the legality 
of the various plans, on the sources 
of the retirement funds to be used for 
benefits, on the place of “prior serv- 
ice” in the plans, on the retirement 
age, and on the amount of benefits 
to the individual. 


to elementary school principalships, 
. and 


“Whereas, so far as can be learned, 


no such procedure has been followed 
in the certification of heads of de. 
partments in the high schools, prin- 
cipals and vice-principals of high 
schools, supervisors and superintend- 
ents, 

“Be it resolved that the Jersey 
City Federation of Teachers, Local 
752, request the board of education 
to extend the democratic procedure 
of appointments to administrative 
and supervisory positions through 
competitive examinations and that 
the standards of eligibility, when 
adopted, be published in the rules 
and regulations, and thus made avail- 
able to all potential candidates desir- 
ing to prepare for promotion, and 

“Be it further resolved that exam- 
inations and/or other determinants 
of applicants’ fitness be made in ad- 
vance of anticipated vacancies and 
that there be published a roster of 
successful candidates, whose appoint- 
ments shall be in order of their mer- 
its. 


Small Colorado Local 
Carries Out Active 
Union Program 


94 ERIE, COL.—Twelve out 

of the eighteen classroom 
teachers of Erie belong to the AFT 
local. Although working in a small 
community, the union has been able 
to accomplish a great deal since it 
was chartered in December. Shortly 
after it received its charter, it asked 
for and received a salary adjustment 
of $200 for each teacher. The request 
was presented through the super- 
intendent, who has cooperated with 
the union very willingly. 

The local was also active in organ- 
izing the near-by Lafayette and 
Louisville teachers. Plans are going 
ahead to organize two other neigh- 
boring districts. AFT literature has 
been mailed to 150 teachers in the 
state. 

Contacts have been made with 
members of the local Woman’s Club 
and of the United Mine Workers 
Union, which is a strong union in 
this mining area. Both groups have 
expressed willingness to back the 
local’s work for better schools and 
have ‘distributed among their mem- 
bers copies of Talk Facts, pamphlets 
which give summaries of all the edu- 
cational bills pending in Colorado. 
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Mark Starr Speaks 
At Schenectady Forum 


3 SCHENECTADY, N.Y— 
80 Mark Starr was the speaker 
at a forum sponsored recently by the 
Schenectady local. He spoke on the 
subject “Labor Looks at the Future.” 
Mr. Starr, a former vice president 
of the AFT, recently returned from 
Japan, where he served as a labor 
adviser to General MacArthur. In 
that capacity he had the opportunity 
of observing the existing labor unions 
in Japan, which now have a member- 
ship of over four million. Recom- 
mendations looking toward the de- 
mocratization of the unions were 
made by Mr. Starr and other labor 
leaders invited by General MacAr- 
thur to study the union situation. 


Paterson Secures 
Community Support 
For Union Program 


48 PATERSON, N.J.—Local 

482 has secured the coopera- 
tion of the Paterson school board in 
its campaign for adequate aid to edu- 
cation. At a recent meeting of the 
school board which was attended by 
representatives of parent, teacher, la- 
bor, and other civic groups, the 
teachers’ union presented its program, 
which included proposals to raise the 
minimum grant for each child to an 
adequate amount and to support leg- 
islation to establish a minimum salary 
of $2500 with no less than ten succes- 
sive increments of $250 for every 
teacher in New Jersey. Those present 
at the meeting endorsed the union’s 
proposals. 


Missouri Organizes 
State Federation 


Delegates from the various AFT 
locals met in Kansas City to form 
the Missouri State Federation of 
Teachers. Mary Moulton, AFT vice 
president and member of “Local 691, 
presided. 

Charles F. Kincaid, president of the 
St. Louis local, was elected president 
of the new organization. Other of- 
ficers elected are: Hester Robinson of 
Local 653, St. Joseph, first vice-pres- 
ident; Julia Just, also of Local 653, 
second vice-president; Louise Erbe, 
Local 420, St. Louis, secretary; G. R. 
Tiffany, Local 691, Kansas City, 
treasurer. A committee of three was 
appointed to draw up the constitu- 
tion for the state group. 
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MOUNT VERNON LOCAL HONORS RETIRED TEACHERS 


Left to right: Vice-President Elmer F. Taylor. Herbert H. Murphy, Mayor 
William Hart Hussey. Kenneth F. Bunker, Mrs. Bunker, Superintendent Jordan 
L. Larson, President James M. Caville. More than 175 members and guests 
met to honor two members, Mr. Murphy and Mr. Bunker, who recently 
retired from teaching. The two were presented with scrolls and AFT keys. 


AFT Local Makes Headway 
In Conservative Community 


RE MOUNT VERNON, N.Y— 

A report from the Mount 
Vernon local typifies the possibilities 
of union organization in a relatively 
small conservative community op- 
posed to unions in general. 

That the classroom teachers should 
dare to organize had a very impor- 
tant psychological effect upon the 
local citizens, many of whom, already 
aroused by ill-advised activities’ of 


“the board of education, proved them- 


selves ready and willing to support 
a group of teachers who had the 
courage to take steps to improve the 
educational facilities of the locality 
and their own status. 

The night the local received its 
charter a program of educational 
purposes was released to the local 
press. It was the first time in Mount 


Vernon history that a teachers’ or- 
ganization had spoken out on educa- 
tional policies. Public acclaim and 
private praise came from many and 
unexpected sources but the local must 
still deal with opposition forces with- 
in the school system. 

In spite of these forces, however, 
the union managed to have its sin- 
gle salary schedyle adopted by the 
school board. Adoption came because 
of the steady publicity program of 
the union and the support of influen- 
tial citizens. 

The local has gained added 
strength from its affiliation with the 
Empire State Federation of Teachers, 
and the Federation of Westchester 
County, which is the county organi- 
zation of the AFT locals. 


Grand Rapids Local Takes Stand 
Against Basing Salaries on Rating 


25 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

—The Grand Rapids Teach- 
er comments as follows on the bas- 
ing of salary increases on teachers’ 
ratings: 

. . . At best, it would be diffi- 
cult for one person to avoid sub- 
jective evaluation; at the worst, the 
situation might invite favoritism, 
with its counterpart in “apple- 
polishing,” rather than actual reward 
of superior service. . . . 

We believe that a “merit” sys- 
tem in Grand Rapids would prove 
impractical and would defeat its own 


purpose. 
The fact that the Board of Edu- 
cation may be obliged to employ 


teachers of sub-standard prepara- 
tion and service merely accentuates 
a salary schedule that is too low to 
attract educators of high quality. 
The raising of professional stand- 
ards can be best accomplished by 
teachers themselves; they are well 
informed as to the genuine quality of 
service among their members, and 
through democratic processes might 
arrive at equitable decisions. Until 
such a system could be inaugurated 
—with sufficiently high morale to 
guarantee the improvement of the 
profession from within—a system of 
special awards would be the basis of 
hard feelings and would add another 
blow to the already depleted spirit 
among Grand Rapids teachers. 
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Meet the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union 


T= UHC & MWIU is one of the oldest labor or- 
ganizations in America. For over one hundred years 
it has fought and worked for labor rights and oppor- 
tunities and has survived many crushing attacks. 

In 1822, the hat workers in New York City organized 
a union. One of the members “scabbed” by agreeing 
to work below the union wage scale. The union de- 
manded and secured his discharge. The employers, how- 
ever, brought the union members into court and charged 
them with conspiracy under the common law. The work- 
ers were found guilty. The judge in passing sentence 
stated that the hatters were “persons of evil minds and 
dispositions” and “did unlawfully conspire that they 


would not work for or be employed by any master who- 


had in his service any journeyman who did not agree 
with certain rules adopted by them.” 

This severe setback did not destroy the determined 
will of the hatters to organize. New hatters’ unions 
sprang up. They joined forces to wage a determined 
struggle against prison labor. For in various state prisons, 
convicts were making hats for as little as twenty-five 
cents a day, thus competing with free labor and lowering 
the work and wage standards to inhuman and starvation 
levels. Through agitation and political action, contract 
labor in prisons was finally abolished. Samuel Gompers 
paid tribute to the hatters in these words: “I shall never 
forget the campaign put on by your organization to cure 
that monstrous condition. There isn’t a thinking, for- 
ward looking, liberty loving citizen who does not look 
with gratitude and satisfaction on the uphill fight you 
made. These benefits were not handed on a silver 
platter. Every effort had to be made, every sacrifice 
had to be borne, people had to suffer contumely and 
attacks before it was possible to secure the standing 
of the men and women of labor.” 

The various unions of hat workers amalgamated in 
1896 to form the United Hatters of America and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The union grew 
in numbers and strength. In order to convert “foul” 
shops to fair union shops, it had to call strikes and im- 
pose boycotts upon recalcitrant employers. 

In 1903, a hat manufacturer by the name of Loewe, 
of Danbury, Connecticut, filed suits against the union 
for $240,000 damages. This sum represented triple dam- 
ages that Loewe claimed resulted from the boycott de- 
clared against him by the union. The charge was made 
that the boycott was in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law which had been adopted in 1890 to curb mo- 
nopolies. The Danbury Hatters fought the case in many 
courts for twelve years. The Supreme Court ruled that 
labor unions came under the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, and in 1915 awarded Loewe $252,130 in damages, 
which the 186 union members were obliged to pay. To 


raise that staggering sum and the additional amounts 
for legal costs, the members of the United Hatters as- 
sessed themselves one percent of their earnings. In 
addition members of the AFL contributed two hours’ pay 
for a total of $215,000. 

The Danbury Hatters Case prompted a campaign to 
amend the Sherman Act so as to exempt labor unions 
from its provisions. In 1914 the Clayton Act was passed. 
This act stated that “the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or an article of commerce.” It has now 
been established that labor unions are not combinations 
in .restraint of trade, and do not come under anti-trust 
laws. 

In 1934, the United Cloth Hat and Cap Workers, 
which had been chartered in 1901, and the Millinery 
Workers, which was organized in 1910, merged with the 
hatters to form the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. Today 85% of all the 
men and women engaged in the headwear industries be- 
long to the Union. 

The UHC & MWIU has made impressive gains. Wages 
have been raised from a minimum of thirty cents an 
hour in 1913 to a minimum of $1.18 to $1.75 an hour. 
In the New York City area Cap and Millinery workers 
have achieved a rate of $2.85 an hour. The work week 
has been reduced from a normal’of 50-60 hours with 
no overtime premium pay to an average of 35-40 hours 
a week with overtime premium pay beyond regular 
working hours. Sweatshops have long been abolished. 

In 1938, the Union forced the manufacturers to dis- 
continue the use of mercury in refining fur felts in 
order to save hundreds of workers from death by 
mercury poisoning. The union has succeeded in having 
legislation passed in twenty-six states forbidding the use 
of mercury in hat factories. 

The union has built up harmonious and cooperative 
relationships with the employers. Collective bargaining 
has been so effective and successful that there has not 
been an important strike in the industry for over 
thirteen years. 

A joint Stabilization Commission made up of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers stimulates the ‘sale 
of hats and caps and strives to eliminate the evils that 
at times have made the headwear industry a “sick in- 
dustry.” The Committee engages the most outstanding 
hat designers to create new styles in hats. The press 
and movies are used to popularize these new creations. 
A very vigorous campaign has been carried on for 
many years to promote the demand for the Union Label 
in hats and caps. 

The Union is proud of its democratic tradition and 
structure. The financial records are always open to 
members. Audited accounts are published regularly. 
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Upon joining, new members are required to take an 
oath never to discriminate against a fellow worker “on 
account of creed, color, or nationality.” 

Union dues are from forty to fifty cents a week. 
Initiation fees are three to ten dollars. In recent con- 
tracts, health and accident insurance plans financed by 
the employers have been established. Paid vacations are 
also provided by union contracts. Max Zaritsky, who 
became a cap maker in 1905, and later served the union 
as organizer, is president. He was elected to this office 
in 1936, and has been re-elected continuously in suc- 
ceeding conventions. 

The aims of the union are stated in its constitution 
as follows: 

“To unite in one organization all workers, men and 
women, eligible for membership; to promote the mate- 
rial and intellectual welfare of its members; to secure 
and preserve for them higher wages, shorter hours and 
other improvements in the conditions of labor; to aid 
and promote labor and social legislation; to cultivate 
friendly relations among them and a feeling of solidarity 
with the entire labor movement.” 

These objectives are being fullfilled by the century old 
union. 


Prices Soar But Not Wages in 1946 


In an analysis of price changes during 1946, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that while the average 
factory worker’s earnings, which had declined to $40.58 
in February, returned to ‘the $45.45 level of July 1945 
in September, prices paid for living essentials had climbed 
nearly 15 percent. In a special year end report, BLS 
reported that price advances in 1946 were greater than in 
any year since World War I. Prices of family living 
essentials rose 18 percent in the 12-month period, while 
primary market prices increased about 31 percent. 

The price advance gained momentum as the year pro- 
gressed and was the cause of much labor unrest. 

Workers in durable goods industries suffered an even 
greater loss, with earnings down from $50.66 to $42.57 
per week. 


Vets on Job and in School 
Total Nearly 12,000,000 

The beginning of the new year finds nearly 12 million 
veterans of World War II employed, in training or in 
school, according to Robert C. Goodwin, Director of 
the U.S. Employment Service, and Perry Faulkner, Chief 
of the Veterans Employment Service, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Of the 13,030,000 male veterans discharged in the 16 
months since the end of the war, 10,680,000 were em- 
ployed by November 9; 1,100,000 were in schools; 
700,000 were listed as unemployed, and 550,000 were 
either on vacation, unable _to work, or retired. 

While a review of the current status of veterans’ em- 
ployment indicates that the bulk of returning veterans 
have found employment or have gone to school, not 
all veterans have found jobs. The Census lists 700,000 
now unemployed, the lowest unemployment figure for 
veterans since the rate of demobilization reached its peak 
last winter. Many others shortly will enter the labor 
market in search of employment. Included among the 
unemployed are some 165,000 disabled veterans. 
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Labor Education a Critical Need 


Labor education will have an important place in the 
critical years ahead for the labor movement, particularly 
in the maintenance of a strong and free labor family 
and in the further development of collective bar- 
gaining. This was the statement of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor John W. Gibson. 

“If you are to survive and grow during that period,” 
Mr. Gibson declared “there must be trained leadership 
from the top down to the shop committeeman and the 
active rank and file. 

“The need for labor education is recognized today 
by all groups—labor, management, and the public. In- 
terest in the subject is at an all-time peak.” 

Describing the Labor Education Service of the De- 
partment of Labor’s Division of Labor Standards, the 
Assistant Secretary set forth its principal responsibilities: 
to provide consultative services to unions, universities, 
labor schools and civic groups; to serve as a national 
clearing house for information on labor education, pub- 
lishing articles by recognized experts, reporting current 
news and listing the latest publications of direct value 
to unions and schools; and to prepare and distribute les- 
son plans and study material. 

“T believe that the Department of Labor is now com- 
pletely prepared to give full support to the national 
labor education movement,” Mr. Gibson said. “Remem- 
ber that the act creating the Department makes it re- 
sponsible for fostering and promoting the welfare of the 
workers of America. I can think of no way in which 
that mandate might better be carried forward than 
through the work of this Labor Education Service. | 
hope that unions and educational institutions will make 
full use of the service that is available. We intend to 
keep it adequate and useful.” 


Toward Freedom from Fear of Old Age 


Lifetime guarantees of protection for themselves and 
their families, under the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program, was attained by over eight million wage 
and salary earners in the United States at the end of 
1946, declared Watson B. Miller, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator." A total of 43,000,000 persons are now 
covered by the insurance program either wholly or in 
part. 

Upon retirement at the age of 65, a fully insured 
worker qualifies himself and his family for monthly 
benefits. Upon his death at any age qualified survivors 
may file their claims and receive monthly benefits. The 
minimum paid to an individual or family is $10 a month. 

At present 1,657,000 persons are drawing $31,365,000 
in monthly benefit payments. They average about 
$24.85 for a male wage earner and $38.00 for wage 
earner and wife. 

About 21,000,000 men and women gainfully employed 
do not come under the protection of the Social Security 
Act. Teachers and government employees are not 
eligible and must establish their own pension systems. 

The Act also provides survivor benefits for veterans, 
and public assistance for the needy aged, blind, crippled, 
and dependent children. 

Labor is endeavoring to secure greater coverage and 
increased monthly benefits. 
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